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In this house in 1833 Prudence Crandall opened a school for girls. She soon reached a 
crisis in this effort when Sarah Harris, the daughter of a Negro farmer in the vicinity, ap- 
plied for admission. Knowing the prejudice of the local people, Prudence Crandall hesi- 
tated, but finally with the courage of a heroine she admitted the colored girl, although it 
cost the withdrawal of all the white students, the break-up of the school and the imprison- 
ment of the woman in a murderer’s cell in the local jail. The law, rushed through by a mad 
legislature to prevent her from accepting colored girls in the place of white girls who had 
withdrawn, was invoked. She was convicted in the lower courts; but, on appeal, the Court 
of Errors, doubtless in order to save the good name of the state, dismissed the case on the 
ground of defective information in the statement of the State’s attorney. 
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THE CONFLICT OF TWO 
WIDELY DIFFERENT 
IDEOLOGIES 


HE trial and conviction of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary 

provoked American and European nations to wrath. The 

disgust with which the President of the United States de- 
nounced the affair as a gross injustice led to an equally intemper- 
ate rejoinder from the Hungarian Government which for this reason 
has ordered the United States representative to leave. A Hungarian 
representative in the United States has likewise been ordered out. 
Other nations protesting against the act as an injustice have been 
likewise made to know that they are not desired to meddle in the 
affairs of Hungary. Exactly what will be the result from the attacks 
from the outside cannot yet be determined. 

Many of the comments disclosed much ignorance of the real situa- 
tion. It is evident that the Cardinal would not have been convicted by 
any court of the so-called democracies, for they represent one ideolo- 
gy and the Communists another ideology. The latter aim to Sovietize 
Hungary, and to do so their program requires that they expropriate 
the lands and the power once exercised by the Church in Hungary 
just as they did originally in Russia. In most states in Europe the 
Church is a monarchy within a monarchy. The religious hierarchy 
control and administer lands and other wealth and exercise power 
which the Church in the United States can never dream of wielding. 
The Communists contend that the Church, like monarchy, against 
which they also wage war, represents capitalism which has worked 
the undoing of humanity. Since the main purpose of the Com- 
munism, they say, is to save humanity its promoters are trying to 
overthrow the Church and substitute for it the new program for 
saving humanity. According to their point of view, then, the Church 
will no longer be needed. 

This is the key to understanding the problem at hand. It is doubt- 
ful that the Communists object to anything which the Cardinal has 
done or may do to advance genuine religion and morals, and the 
charges against him are not “criminal” from the modern point of 
view. The so-called “crime” of the Churchman is purely 
political. He has been blocking the progress of Communism in that 
quarter in combatting the position of those who have made their 
ideology more acceptable to the majority of the Hungarians than 
that of the Cardinal, and they are eliminating him and the Church 
party by political methods. This case, as some have pointed out, is 
very much like that of Thomas Beckett and Henry II of England. 
In causing the death of Beckett by a casua! remark Henry lost 
ground in face of a universally powerful Church, but the institution 
has no such influence today. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALE 


The town of Canterbury lies 
quietly among the hills of Wind- 
ham County, Connecticut. It is 
surrounded by small farms and 
country homes, and has within its 
boundaries few stcres, no large in- 
dustries, and a population of a few 
hundred. On the main street of the 
town there stands one house that is 
larger and handsomer than the 
rest, its white facade bespeakng the 
dignity and quiet elegance of New 
England’s past days. On the front 
lawn there is a signpost which pro- 
claims to the curious that, ‘‘Pru- 
dence Crandall kept a school here 
for colored girls in 1833.’’ This is 
the house in which a Quaker girl 
had the remarkable courage and 
plain sense of human compassion 
to establish a school for the colored 
children of New England who 
could go nowhere else for an edu- 
eation. It was here, in 1833— 
twenty-eight years before the Civil 
War—that Prudence Crandall set 
a courageous example of revolt 
against racial intolerance in Ameri- 
ea that can be looked upon today 
with wonder and pride, gave im- 
petus to the Abolitionist movement, 
and set off a chain of explosive 
events that rocked the state of Con- 
necticut. 

In February, 1833, Miss Pru- 
dence Crandall, a pious Quaker 
girl who was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, was invited by the 
citizens of Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut, to open there a school for girls. 
Prudence, who had been teaching 
in the neighboring town of Plain- 
field, invested all of her money as 
well as some she had borrowed, in 
a house in Canterbury, and opened 
there her school for the young 
ladies of the town. 

Things went along quietly and 
uneventfully for the school and its 
owner until one day when Pru- 
dence was visited by a young Negro 
girl who lived in the neighborhood. 
The girl, Sarah Harris, asked to 
be admitted to the school. She was 
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the daughter of a local Negro farm- 
er and wanted a better education, 
she said, so that she could become 
a teacher of children of her own 
race. At first Prudence hestitated 
to receive the girl as her student, 
knowing very well what the atti- 
tude of the parents of her other 
pupils would be. At the time, the 
town’s point of view towards the 
slavery question was rather sym- 
bolic of that of the whole North- 
east. It is true that a large part 
of the population abhorred the 
South’s ‘‘peculiar institution,” 
but not all of these persons were 
Abolitionists. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison had launched his newspaper, 
The Liberator, only two years be- 
fore, and was still regarded as 
somewhat of a dangerous and level- 
ing crackpot by the members of 
Northern polite society. Most of 
those who did believe in the aboli- 
tion of slavery were members of 
the American Colonization Society, 
an organization that intended to 
solve the slavery problem by send- 
ing the Negroes ‘‘back where they 
came from’’—Africa! There is no 
question that many members of the 
Society were sincere persons who 
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really believed that only in this 
way could the whole slavery ques- 
tion be settled. But there is more 
than mere suspicion to lead us to 
believe that among the coloniza- 
tionists there may have been cer- 
tain smooth-talking hirelings of the 
southern planters who were sup- 
porting the program in order to 
split the ranks of the anti-slavery 
forces. The leading citizens of 
Canterbury were in many cases 
supporters of the colonization 
scheme, though, not by ahy means, 
all insincere or vicious. 

Realizing what the town’s atti- 
tude was on the questions of aboli- 
tion and segregation, Prudence 
knew that taking Sarah into the 
school, might mean the end of her 
enterprise. A woman of lesser 
courage might have decided, no 
matter where her personal sym- 
pathies lay, that it would be bet- 
ter to remain on the side of public 
opinion current at the time. But 
not Prudence Crandall. The Quak- 
er girl to whom all of God’s child- 
ren were equal, regardless of their 
color, the woman whose brother 
had spent a year in jail for spread- 
ing abolitionist doctrines, was made 
of sterner metal. She told Sarah 
that she would be admitted to the 
school. 

In a few days the storm broke 
over Canterbury. Evidently it had 
not taken long for word to get 
around that a Negro girl was sit- 
ting in a classroom alongside white 
children. A delegation of parents 
called on Prudence and demanded 
that she dismiss Sarah Harris. 
‘‘They would not have it said that 
their daughters went to school with 
a nigger girl.” It was disgraceful 
and degrading, an unheard of act 
of impudence on the part of Miss 
Crandall! The colored girl must go 
at once if the parents were to con- 
tinue sending their lily-white child- 
ren to the school. 

Pleading with them, entreating 
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them to consider the effects of their 
demands on a sensitive girl like 
Sarah, pointing out that the girl 
whom they would treat so basely 
was a fine member of the commun- 
ity and a member of the very 
ehurch to which her detractors be- 
longed, Prudence waged an unsuc- 
cessful battle on Sarah’s behalf. It 
was useless. The girl must go if 
the white children were to remain 
in the school. In the end, no longer 
able to stand their intolerance, Pru- 
dence gave them their answer. 
‘“Well then, let it sink then. I will 
not give the girl up!’’ Sarah stayed 
on. In a few days Prudence was 
left with an empty schoolhouse, 
and an equally empty purse. 


At this point a lesser woman 
than Prudence Crandall would 
have given up the fight, and either 
made her peace with the townsmen 
on her own terms, or else moved 
out of the town altogether. But 
the schoolteacher had evidently 
made up her mind to battle the 
issue out to the end. In Boston, 
William Lloyd Garrison was just 


beginning to carry out his cam- 
paign for the freedom of the Negro 
slaves, and it was to him that Pru- 
dence turned for help. Garrison’s 
weekly Liberator had been estab- 
lished a scant three years before, 
and his name was just being spread 
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throughout the land as an apostle 
of freedom for the blacks, and as a 
dangerous enemy of the southern 
slavocracy. He had his faults, this 
man who was anathema to the slave 
owners, but a lack of courage was 
not one of them. He listened sym- 
pathetically to Prudence’s story, 
saw the possibilities for exploiting 
the situation in favor of the anti- 
slavery cause, and proceeded to 
take action in the case. 

On the 2nd of March, 1833, there 
appeared in The Liberator the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 


PRUDENCE CRANDALL 
Principal of the Canterbury, (Conn.) 
Female Boarding School, 


Returns her most sincere thanks to 
those who have patronized her School, 
and would give information that on the 
first Monday of April next, her School 
will be opened for the reception of 
young Ladies and little Misses of color. 
The branches taught are as follows :— 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English 
Grammer, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, 
Musie on the Piano, together with the 
French language. 

iss"The terms including board, 
washing, and tuition, are $25 per quar- 
ter, one half paid in advance. 

g3"Books and Stationary will be 
furnished on the most reasonable 
terms. 

For information respecting the 
School, reference may be made to the 
following gentlemen, viz:—Arthur 
Tappan, Esq., Rev. Peter Williams, 
Rev. Theodore Raymond, Rev. Theo- 
dore Wright, Rev. Samuel C. Cornish, 
Rev. George Bourne, Rev. Mr. Hay- 
born, New-York city;—Mr. James 
Forten, Mr. Joseph Cassey, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;—Rev. S. J. May, Brooklyn, 
Ct. ;—Rev. S. 8. Jocelyn, New Haven, 
Ct.;—Wm. Llyod Garrison, Arnold 
Buffum, Boston, Mass. ;—George Ben- 
son, Providence, R. I. 

Canterbury, (Ct.) Feb. 25, 1833. 

It was the first mention of Pru- 
dence’s enterprise in that unique 
and history-making newspaper, 
and precursor of thousands of 
words which were to be printed in 
the coming months on behalf of 
Prudence and her school. 

We can be inclined, pardonably, 
to smile whimsically upon this an- 
nouncement in Garrison’s paper. 
The quaint phrasing, the references 
to the ‘‘little misses of color,’’ have 
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an archaic ring to our ears in this 
day of streamlined language. But 
that was in 1833. In that year, if 
you were a black man and you 
lived in any one of the southern 
states of our nation, you were not 
a human being at all. You were 
property ; you were chattel; before 
the law you were something allied 
to a horse or a dog. In state after 
state, you could be placed on a plat- 
form, thumped, rubbed, felt all 
over, and then tagged with a price. 
If you were a slave, and it so 
pleased your master, he could sell 
you to some other planter as he 
would a plow or an old wagon: or 
if you did not produce quite 
enough, under the sun that broiled 
the cotton fields, he could, with 
perfect impunity, whip you to a 
bloody hulk as an incentive to give 
him just a little more of your 
strength. In such a society—one 
where even the opponents of slav- 
ery could think of no better solu- 
tion of the problem than to ‘‘send 
them back where they came from”’ 
—it took courage of a signal kind, 
to advertise what Prudence Cran- 
dall did that day in Garrison’s 
newspaper. 

The advertisement had not ap- 
peared very long in The Liberator 
before Prudence had several appli- 
cations for admissions to her school. 
along with some other Negro girls, 
whose admissions had been solicited 
by various abolitionists through- 
out the state, these made up the 
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first class. The advertisement had 
appeared on the 2nd of March; by 
the 4th of the same month, the 
townspeople of Canterbury were 
up in arms against Prudence. 
Being faced with courage and au- 
dacity by a woman who had a sense 
of compassion for her fellow 
human beings, they could think of 
nothing more logical in their quar- 
rel with her than to stop her in 
the streets of the town and insult 
her, curse her, and malign her in 
every sort of way short of physical 
violence. 


Like all outbursts of intolerance, 
this one had its instigators, its 
whisperers in the night, its serpen- 
tine spreaders of hate. And, as so 
often happens, these instigators 
were no other than the leading citi- 
zens of the town. In fact, the prime 
mover of the campaign against 
Prudence was no less a person than 
Arthur T. Judson, the most re- 
spected, the wealthiest, the most 
powerful figure in the politics of 
the county. A well known lawyer 
throughout New England, a lead- 
er in the Colonization Society, and 
a politician with his eye on the gov- 
ernorship of the state, Judson was 
the very image of the solid citizen, 
the leader of the community. And 
along with him in his machinations 
against Prudence and her school 
there tailed a cabal of righteous- 
sounding stuffed shirts and pious- 
mouthed hypocrites. 


It was evident to the Judson 
group after the first perfunctory 
attacks against the school had fail- 
ed, that it was going to take more 
than threats to make Prudence sub- 
mit to them. They, therefore, called 
a meeting of the townspeople to be 
held in the town hall on the 9th of 
March. The entire town was told 
to attend and to voice its disap- 
proval against the school; and, 
from the evidence at hand, it does 
not seem that there was a single 
person with the temerity to stand 
up against Judson and his crew 
and defend Prudence—a rather 
sad commentary on the residents of 
the state that prided itself on being 
one of the cradles of American de- 


mocracy. 


When help did come to Pru- 
dence it came from a source out- 
side the town, and although wel- 
come, it was not unexpected. From 
the beginning, the Abolitionists 
had been the only friends of the 
school, and from the surrounding 
areas they had watched closely the 
actions of the Canterbury popu- 
lace. Now they decided to take a 
hand in the fight. Just two days 
after the appearance of the adver- 
tisement in The Inberator, when 
the ensuing hue and ery from Jud- 
son and his company had just be- 
gun, Prudence was visited by two 
men from the neighboring village 
of Brooklyn, Connecticut. They 
were Samuel J. May and George 
Benson, both prominent Abolition- 
ists and staunch supporters of the 
idea of education for the Negro. 

Although the details of their 
conversation with Prudence have 
not been recorded by any of the 
parties involved, it is certain that 
both of them promised that they 
would be present at the town meet- 
ing in order to defend her. It is 
also clear that Prudence, in effect, 
gave May the power of attorney 
over her affairs as they were in- 
volved with the town. 

There has been a good deal of 
writing in school books and popu- 
lar magazines to the effect that the 
New England Town Meeting was 
one of the exemplary forms that 
democracy has taken in our coun- 
try. In a wider sense this may be 
true; in the specific case of the 
Canterbury township on _ that 
March night in 1833, we can well 
doubt it. A trumped-up charge, a 
well-organized group of officiating 
despots standing about to squelch 
all opposition, a set of resolutions 
bearing no resemblance to the true 
state of affairs—these were the 
weapons in the Canterbury town 
mieeting’s persecution of Prudence 
Crandall. The records left by vari- 
ous observers concerning the meet- 
ing are illuminating. 

After the meeting had been of- 
fically declared open, the set of 
resolutions were put before the 
townspeople by the chairman. The 
town was being disgraced and dam- 
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aged, he said, by the establishment 
of the school. A committee of 
selectmen would be appointed to 
visit Prudence, ‘‘. . . the person 
contemplating the establishment of 
said school . . . point out to her the 
injurious effects, the irascible evils, 
resulting from such an establish- 
ment in this town, persuade her, 
if possible, to abandon the pro- 
ject.” Rufus Adams, one of the 
more bigoted of the citizenry, then 
arose and launched into an insult- 
ing speech in which he completely 
misrepresented the motives of the 
school and its founder, and accused 
her of the most heinous crimes 
against the people of the town. 
When he had finished,- Andrew 
Judson, the ringleader of the con- 
spirators against the school, took 
the floor and made a most unbecom- 
ing spectacle of himself in the light 
of standards of tolerance in any 
century. Judson whose house stood 
next to that of Prudence, could not 
stomach, he said, ‘‘. . . a school for 
nigger girls so near him.’’ It was 
insupportable. Furthermore, the 
whole establishment and edu- 
cational project really amounted 
to a ‘‘conspiracy’’ on the part of 
Prudence and her _ supporters 
against the best interests of the 
town. By the time Judson was 
through with his demogoguery, the 
hostility of the townspeople had 
been almost unanimously aroused 
against Prudence. 

It may be true that racial hatreds 
on the part of great masses can be 
traced to ignorance, deeply in- 
grained bias arising out of envi- 
ronmental factors, or a condition 
of mass neurosis. In the case of 
Andrew Judson, however, we must 
look further for the causes of 
his prejudice. Judson’s position 
in the state of Connecticut was a 
rather important one. First of all 
he was a political figure of no small 
stature, being spoken of very wide- 
ly as a likely candidate for the gov- 
ernor’s seat. A man with designs 
on the highest office of the state 
might not stop, if he were unscrup- 
ulous enough and boundlessly am- 
bitious, to make political capital 
out of a case such as the one in- 
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volving Prudence and her pupils. 
Judson, being a consummate poli- 
tician, must have sensed that there 
is nothing like a good, down-to- 
earth, racial issue to arouse the 
beast in man and set the majority 
off on a persecution binge against 
the minority. From there, it is but 
simple logic that he who will pose 
as the protector of the former will 
gain their confidence, their sup- 
port, and their votes. The tech- 
nique is working in our own day 
in the South, it has worked for un- 
principled politicians from time 
immemorial, why not in the State 
of Connecticut in 1833? 
Furthermore, when mass pre- 
judice and the issue of White Su- 
premacy can be tied in with a good 
economic factor in order to attract 
the respectable among the local 
plutocracy, why then, so much the 
better. It appears that such a fac- 
tor existed in this case. The Rever- 
end Samuel J. May tells us that 
when he visited Judson on March 
1lth, just two days after the mad 
town meeting, the latter told him 
exactly what his objections were to 
the establishment of ‘‘a school for 
nigger girls.’’ The village, said 
Judson very frankly,—and prob- 
ably unguardedly,—would lose its 
desirability as a place of residence, 
and the value of its real estate 
would drop. When this would oc- 
eur the town would suffer. Does 
this reasoning sound familiar? 
Well, if it does not then look around 
your city and you will see Mr. 
Judson’s logic at work. Harlems, 
**Little Harlems,’’ ‘‘Niggertowns,’’ 
in every city in the nation. The 
very policy of segregation that the 
Connecticut politician of 1833 was 
in favor of in ‘‘free’’ New England 
just a generation after the revolu- 
tion, is the racism of our present 
day Southern politicians. It is ob- 
vious that Judson led the attack on 
Prudence Crandall’s school not 
merely because of emotional pre- 
judice, but also because he had a 
sound economic and political axe 
to grind, an axe that he was using 
with deadly effect on an experi- 
ment in democratic education. 
‘When Judson was through 
speaking, May and Buffum, his 


colleague, who had been sitting 
quietly all through the proceed- 
ings, arose and presented their cre- 
dentials to the moderator who 
handed them, in turn, to Jud- 
son. The latter, realizing what 
the consequences might be if either 
May or Buffum addressed the 
meeting, immediately launched into 
another tirade, this time against 
Prudence’s representatives. These 
men, cried Judson, had no right to 
be in the town hall. They were in- 
sulting the town by their presence 
and were interfering in local mat- 
ters. They had not been asked to 
state their views: let them, there- 
fore, go back to where they came 
from. As if by pre-arranged plan, 
other men sprang up and launched 
more abuse at the two silent aboli- 
tionists. It was a fine example of 
the well-oiled political steam-roller, 
and completely unlike anything we 
have come to believe a town meet- 
ing should be. Suddenly there came 
the final move to squelch the op- 
position. Without consulting any- 
one in the hall, and on a signal 
from Judson, the moderator de- 
elared the meeting adjourned. 
Prudence’s representatives had not 
even been heard. Seeing that he 
and his friend were being frozen 
out by the Judson cabal, May did 
his best to save the situation. He 
jumped onto a chair and cried out 
in a voice that caused fully half 
the people in the hall to turn and 
listen, ‘‘Men of Canterbury, I 
have a word for you! Hear me!”’’ 
It was no use. Judson and his crew 
summarily escorted May and Buf- 
fum from the hall, and then pro- 
eeeded to lock it for the night. 
Outside, the two men made a furth- 
er attempt to convince the towns- 
people that they had done Pru- 
dence a great wrong, but few 
would listen, and the two men final- 
ly had to depart without having 
aided Prudence’s cause. 

Not long afterward, a meeting 
took place between May and Jud- 
son at which they both spoke words 
that illustrate perfectly the differ- 
ences that always lie between men 
of good will and the purveyors of 
racial prejudice. There is good 
reason to believe -that when Judson 
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called on May, he did so in order 
to win him over to the side of 
Prudence’s persecutors as well as 
to effect a personal reconciliation. 
It is probable that the dangling 
prize of the state governorship was 
proving so tantalizing a thing to 
Judson, that he was even willing to 
make peace with someone who was 
obviously a sworn enemy to all 
that he stood for, in order to 
strengthen his political position. In 
any case, Judson actually apoli- 
gized to May for the harsh words 
he had spoken at the town meeting, 
although he qualified his apology 
with the remark that he was op- 
posed to the school for ‘‘nigger 
girls.’’ He then elaborated on this 
latter statement with the classic 
logic of the economically interested 
racist concerning the effect of an 
influx of Negroes into the town on 
the value of real estate. 

May records (in his Recollections 
of the Anti-Slavery Conflict, pp. 
39-72) that he listened patiently to 
Judson’s remarks, and then offered 
to remove the school to a less con- 
spicuous place—certainly a rea- 
sonable offer to make to someone 
who had moved heaven and earth 
to quash Prudence’s enterprise. 
The only stipulation May made was 
that Prudence be reimbursed for 
the money and effort she had spent 
in Canterbury. What happened 
next is a further commentary on 
the mind of Judson in particular 
and the racist bigot in general. For 
with much heat and a dropping of 
his mask of conciliation, Judson 
burst forth with the following 
savagery : 

‘‘Mr. May, we are not merely 
opposed to the establishment of 
that school in Canterbury; we 
mean that there shall not be set up 
such a school anywhere in the state. 
The colored people can never rise 
from their menial condition in our 
country ; they ought not to be per- 
mitted to rise here. They are an 
inferior race of beings and never 
can or ought to be recognized as 
the equals of the whites. Africa is 
the place for them. I am in favor 
of the colonization scheme. Let the 
niggers and their descedants be 
sent back to their father land, and 
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there improve themselves if they 
ean ... You and your friend Gar- 
rison have undertaken what you 
cannot accomplish. The condition 
of the colored people of our coun- 
try can never be improved on this 
continent: You are fanatical about 
them. “You are violating the con- 
stitution of our republic which 
settled forever the status of the 
black man in this land. They be- 
long to Africa. Let them be sent 
back there or kept as they are here. 
The sooner you abolitionists aban- 
don your project, the better for our 
country, for the niggers, and your- 
selves.’’ 

Fortunately for Prudence and 
humanity in general, the good min- 
ister was one of those rare men, a 
Christian who actually lived by 
the precepts of his religion. He 
answered Judson with quiet pas- 
sion and common sense. ‘‘Mr. Jud- 
son,’’ said May, ‘‘There never will 
be fewer colored people in this 
country than there are now. Of 
the vast majority of them, this is 
their native land as much as yours. 


It will be unjust, inhuman, in us 
to drive them out or to make them 
willing to go by our cruel treat- 
ment of them. No, sir, there will 
never be fewer colored people in 
our country than there are this day 


and the only question is, 
whether we will recognize the 
rights which God gave them as 
men, and encourage and assist them 
to become all he has made them 
eapable of being, or whether we 
will continue wickedly to deny 
them the privileges we enjoy, con- 
demn them to degradation, enslave 
and imbrute them . . . Education is 
one of the primal, fundamental 
rights of all the children of men. 
Connecticut is the last place where 
this should be denied. But as, in 
the providence of God, that right 
has been denied in a place so near 
to me, I feel that I am summoned 
to its defense. . .’’ 

‘‘That nigger school,’’ said Jud- 
son, ‘‘will never be allowed in 
Canterbury, nor in a town of this 
state.’’ 

‘‘How can you prevent it legal- 
ly ??’; asked. May. ‘‘How but by 
Liyneh law, by violence. . .?’’ 


‘We can expel her pupils from 
abroad,” replied Judson, ‘‘under 
the provisions of our pauper and 
vagrant laws.’ 

“But we will guard against 
them,’’ answered May, ‘‘by giving 
our town ample bonds.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ answered the influen- 
tial, the well-connected Judson, 
‘‘we will get a law passed by our 
legislature . . . forbidding the in- 
stitution of such a school... in 
any part of Connecticut.’’ 

‘*Tt would be an unconstitutional 
law, and I will contend against it,’’ 
said May. ‘‘If you, sir, pursue the 
course you have now indicated, I 
will dispute every step you take, 
from the lowest court in Canter- 
bury up to the highest court of the 
United States.” 

‘You talk big,’’ exploded the 
now infuriated Judson, ‘‘it will 
cost more than you are aware to do 
all that you threaten.’? — 

Judson may have known his law, 
his courts, his too-easily influenced 
legislatures, better than May. One 
thing is certain, however; he did 
not know, or feel, the seemingly ir- 
rational streaks of ordinary love 
for fellow man, or plain, quixotic 
idealism that appears at fortunate 
and critical moments in some 
people. He did not reckon serious- 
ly with the meaning implicit in 
May’s answer to his question. 

Said May, ‘‘True I do not pos- 
sess the pecuniary ability to do 
what you have made me promise 

. but I am sure the lovers of im- 
partial liberty, the friends of 
humanity in our land, the enemies 
of slavery, will so justly appreciate 
the importance of sustaining Miss 
Crandall in her . . . undertaking, 
that I shall receive from one quar- 
ter and another all the funds that 
I may need to withstand your at- 
tempt to crush the .. . Canterbury 
school.” 

May records that Judson left 
him ‘‘in high displeasure,’’ and 
with rancor and malice in his heart 
as well. For when Prudence re- 
ceived fifteen or twenty Negro 
girls in her school early in April, a 
reign of persecution was begun 
against her almost at once. Not 
only did the stores in town refuse 
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to sell her food and other vital 
supplies, but her well was filled 
with polluting refuse so that she 
could not draw water from it, and 
her very doorstep was smeared 
with filth by the town hoodlums. 
Passage through the streets became 
difficult because of the insults she 
and her pupils had to bear, and-it 
was only because one or two of her 
Quaker friends brought her food 
and drink, that she was able to hold 
out. ‘‘Miss Crandall and her little 
band,’’ wrote May many years 
later, ‘‘behaved somewhat like the 
besieged in the immortal Fort 
Sumter.”’ 

Seeing that Prudence would not 
be intimidated by these actions, 
the opposition undertook more 
drastic action. An old law, origi- 
nally aimed against vagrancy, was 
invoked for the purpose of brand- 
ing the school’s group of students 
as undesirables. May, ever the re- 
sourceful one, had foreseen what 
Judson would do, and had posted 
a bond of $10,000 for the protec- 
tion of the school. When one of the 
pupils, Eliza Hammond, was actu- 
ally served with a warrant, May 
told the girl that the writ was il- 
legal, and that the punishment— 
which was payment of a fine and 
a whipping on the naked body— 
could not be legally administered. 
‘‘T knew,’’ records the good min- 
ister, ‘‘that if they should in their 
madness inflict it . . . every blow 
that they should strike her would 
resound throughout the land . .°: 
and call out an expression of indig- 
nation before which Mr. Judson 
and his associates would quail!’’ 
Fortunately for the girl, the mat 
ter was not pushed any further 
by the authorities, and the charges 
were dropped. But Prudence and 
her pupils were not to experience 
peace for long. 

On the 24th of May, 1833, with 
Judson and his gang pulling the 
strings in the background, the 
legislature of Connecticut passed 
the notorious Black Law, the most 
pertinent section of which reads 
as follows: . 

‘*Be it enacted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened, that 
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no person shall set up or establish 
in this state any school, academy, 
or literary institution for the in- 
struction or education of colored 
persons who are not inhabitants of 
this state; nor instruct or teach in 
any school, or other literary in- 
stitute whatsoever, in this state; 
nor harbor or board, for the pur- 
pose of attending or being taught 
or instructed in any such school, 
academy or literary institution, 
any colored person who is not an 
inhabitant of any town in this 
state, without the consent in writ- 
ing, first obtained, of a majority of 
the civil authority, and also of the 
selectmen of the town, in which 
such school, academy, or literary 
institution is situated. . .’’. 

It is stated that when the law 
had been passed, the people of 
Canterbury rang bells and fired a 
eannon in celebration of what 
seemed to be total victory in their 
war with the abolitionists. For it 
must have seemed probable to them, 
that the whole affair would end 
with the legal closing down of the 
school. The train of events that fol- 
lowed the passage of the Black 
Law prove, however, that May and 
his cohorts were not mere idealist 
lambs for Judson’s legislature. 
With the skill of a practiced law- 
yer, and the acumen of a shrewd 
politician, the Reverend Mr. May 
handled and publicized the case, 
until it attracted the attention of 
the general public in places far 
distant from Connecticut. 

On the 27th of June, Prudence 
Crandall was arraigned before two 
pro-Judson justices, was told she 
would stand trial some time in 
August, and that unless someone 
posted bonds for her she would be 
jailed. From what followed, it is 
quite evident that the authorities 
never suspected what their arro- 
gant course of action would lead 
to. May writes of subsequent 
events with much relish. 

‘«. .. A messenger came to let me 
know that Miss Crandall . . . was 
in the hands of the sheriff and 
would be put into jail, unless I 
would ‘give bonds.’ I calmly told 
the messenger that there were 
gentlemen enough in Canterbury 
whose bonds . . . would be as good 
or better than mine; and that I 


should leave it to them to do Miss 
Crandall that favor. ‘But,’ said 
the young man, ‘are you not her 
friend?’.—‘Certainly,’ I replied, 
‘too sincerely her friend to give re- 
lief to her enemies in their present 
embarrassment; and I trust you 
will not find any of her friends, or 
the patrons of her school, who will 
step forward to help them any 
more than myself.’—‘But sir,’ 
he cried, ‘do you mean to allow 
her to be put into jail?’—‘Most 
certainly,’ was my answer, ‘if her 
persecutors are unwise enough to 
let such an outrage be committed.’ 
He hurried from me in blank sur- 
prise and hurried back to tell Mr. 
Judson and the justices of his ill 
success.’ 

Purposefully and deliberately, 
May and Prudence determined to 
publicize their struggle. Those who 
were friendly to the school were 
cautioned not to post bonds, but 
rather to let the issue be forced 
and allow Prudence to be jailed. 
And no wonder they would rather 
have had it so, for by virtue of 
a strategically fortunate circum- 
stance, the cell in the jail that Pru- 
dence was to occupy had just been 
vacated by a man named Watkins 
who had been tried and executed 
for the murder of his wife. The 
mere act of placing Prudence in 
this room, May knew, would add 
fuel to the anti-Judson fires. 

As for Judson, it seems that he 
was not unaware of the circum- 
stances in the jail at the time of 
Prudence’s arrest. For when he 
learned how determined his oppo- 
nents were in forcing the issue, he 
and his cohorts remonstrated with 
May not to allow her to be jailed. 
May, of course, refused, as did 
Prudence when her protector of- 
fered to put up the bonds for her 
in the event that she was too fright- 
ened to go through with the plan. 
Characteristically, her answer to 
the proposal was, ‘‘I am only a- 
fraid that they will not put me into 

When the time came for the ar- 
rest the sheriff made every effort 
to avoid his duty. ‘‘We are not 
her friends’’; they told May fran- 
tically, ‘‘we are not in favor of her 
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school; we don’t want any more 

niggers coming among us. 
It is your place to stand by Miss 
Crandall and help her now. You 
and your abolition brethren 
have encouraged her to bring this 
nuisance into Canterbury, and it is 

mean in you to desert her 
now.’’ 

May was adamant. ‘‘The law 
which her persecutors have per- 
suaded our legislators to enact is 
an infamous one, worthy of the 
dark ages. . . . If you see fit to keep 
her from imprisonment in the cell 
of a murderer for having proffered 
the blessing of a good education to 
those who, in our country, need it 
most, you may do so; we shall not.’’ 

There was no way out of the 
situation for the Judson party. 
After waiting as long as they 
dared, they arrested Prudence and 
jailed her. As for May, he was 
certain, he records, that ‘‘. . . Miss 
Crandall’s persecutors had -com- 
mitted a great blunder.’ 

On the following day bonds were 
given for Prudence, and she was 
released. The calculations of May 
and his fellow abolitionists were 
soon proven correct. ‘‘. . . Com- 
ments that were made upon the 
deed in almost all the newspapers,’’ 
writes May, ‘‘were far from grate- 
ful to the feelings of her persecu- 
tors.’’ And as for William Lloyd 
Garrison, watching from his citadel 
of abolitionism in Boston and hurl- 
ing literary thunderbolts at a hos- 
tile society, he lost no opportunity 
to exploit the situation. 

The Liberator carried the follow- 
ing headline and story: 


SAVAGE BARBARITY! 
MISS CRANDALL IMPRISONED!!! 


The persecutors of Miss Crandall 
have placed an indellible seal upon 
their infamy! They have cast her into 
prison! Yes, into the very cell occu- 
pied by WATKINS the MURDERER!! She 
was arrested on the 27th ult., and ex- 
amined before Justices Adams and Ba- 
eon, leaders in the conspiracy, and by 
them committed to take her trial at the 
next session of the Superior Court at 
Brooklyn, in August. 

And for what is she imprisoned? 
For presuming, in this republican and 
christian land, to instruct young ladies 
of color! Yes, let it be remembered, 
that Miss Crandall has been immured 
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in prison in Americal for attempting 
to instruct the ignorant and op- 
pressed! ! 

And who are the authors of this in- 
famous proceeding? They are friends 
of the American Colonization Society, 
and have made their appeal to that as- 
sociation for countenance and support! 

We verily believe, that these proceed- 
ings are the genuine fruits of coloniza- 
tion principles and prejudices, and we 
trust that they will open the eyes of 
a slumbering and credulous community. 

The battle had now been joined 
on a new level. Out in the open, 
with the eyes of people all over 
New England focused on the 
scene, the opposing forces clashed 
before the judicial tribunal of the 
State of Connecticut. 

To Prudence’s defense, there 
rallied many of the most prominent 
abiltionists in New England. Like 
the ‘‘premature Anti-Fascists’’ of 
our own time, these men were cour- 
ageous when courage meant going 
against the tide of apathy, the 
stream of ignorance. Prescient, 
realizing the true nature of the 
struggle against the slavocracy, un- 
compromising in their disdain and 
detestation of the Colonizationists, 
they had to brave the verbal and 
physical violence of the morally 
slothful of their time. They gave 
their time, their energy, their 
money, to whip up the passions of 
all men of good will against the 
evil thing that festered and can- 
kered in the nation. In mustering 
their defense of Prudence, they 
knew that although their cause was 
just, it was hardly popular; yet 
they rallied around the Quaker 
girl, pressed their issue, made a 
cause célébre out of it, and in doing 
so helped spread their radical doc- 
trine of abolitionism. 

Arthur Tappen, a wealthy and 
progressive merchant of the time, 
contributed money in Prudence’s 
defense; Garrison never relented 
in his stream of publicity on the 
ease; and Charles C. Burleigh, a 
young farmer and law student of 
Windham County actually pub- 
lished a newspaper, The Unionist, 
in which he defended Prudence 
against her persecutors. The Cran- 
dall forces may have been in the 
minority, but, in the best tradition 
of revolutionary politics, they were 


resolute, sacrificial, and well organ- 
ized. 

Although the case was first tried 
in the county court at Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, on August 23, 1833, 
there was no verdict given since the 
jury could not agree, even after 
being charged on three separate 
oceasions. At the second trial, 
however, held on October 3rd, of 
the same year, before Chief Justice 
Daggett who was prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the Black Law’s constitu- 
tionality, Prudence Crandall was 
convicted. Her counsel, of course, 
immediately filed for an appeal be- 
fore the Court of Errors, and it 
was there, on July 22, 1834 before 
the highest court in the state, that 
the case was finally brought to a 
head. Because of the pertinence of 
the arguments to the questions of 
slavery, the status of the Negro as 
a citizen, and the whole problem of 
civil liberties in a democracy, the 
ease is worth examining in some 
detail. 

Andrew Judson himself led the 
prosecution, while Prudence was 
defended by a trio of prominent 
lawyers: Calvin Coddard, W. W. 
Ellsworth, and Henry Strong. It 
was Ellsworth who made the de- 
fense’s points with greatest strength 
and clarity, who argued with the 
most passionate good sense. 

The central fact in the contro- 
versy, stated Ellsworth, was that 
those Negroes who resided in free 
states were citizens, and as such 
were guaranteed protection under 
Article IV, Section 2 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It 
did not matter that in certain free 
states they were not allowed - to 
vote, since voting was not a good 
eriterion of citizenship. There were 
so many restrictions in the matter 
of voting—property holding, mili- 
tary service, residence, ete.—that 
it was illogical to consider enfran- 


‘chisement the test, since under such 


a system men of all colors could 
lose their citizen’s rights, or else 
assume a status of quasi-citizen- 
ship. 

What was important, said Ells- 
worth, was the fact that Negroes 
were required to demonstrate al- 
legiance to the country, and in all 
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other ways were treated as citizens 
of their respective states. They paid 
taxes, fought in the armed forces, 
and were responsible for all the 
other duties under the laws. The 


' principle stated by the Black Law, 


was that it was a crime to allow a 
colored person from another state 
to get an education in Connecticut 
without special permission — a 
privilege that should be common to 
all residents of Connecticut, black 
or white. To bolster his case, Ells- 
worth cited that part of the Con- 
stitution which said, ‘‘The citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states.’’ Said 
Ellsworth, ‘‘This statute, stripped 
of its appendages, makes the place 
of birth the criterion of the rights 
of citizens of these states; it is not 
a question of color, so much as of 
state supremacy; if a state may 
exclude a colored citizen of another 
state, it may exclude a white citi- 
zen.”’ 

Interesting in Ellsworth’s argu- 
ment and typical of the abolition- 
ists point of view, was his citation 
of the Declaration of Independence 
in its guarantee of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to all men. 
It was on this document, with its 
precedent-setting plea for equality 
of all men, that the abolitionists 
were later to place their main 
emphasis in the fight for the Ne- 
groes’ freedom. Later in the strug- 
gle, when the conflict had become 
‘‘irrepressible,’’ Garrison was to 
show his contempt for the United 
States Constitution by publicly 
burning it on Boston Common. It 
is certain that he never entertained 
such thoughts where Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s epic document was con- 
cerned. 

Ellsworth closed the arguments 
for the defense with an attack on 
the bigotry of the slavocracy. Lash- 
ing out passionately against the 
laws passed in the South for the 
purpose of preventing the educa- 
tion of Negroes, he said, ‘‘These 
laws are all of a kindred character ; 
they call for universal denuncia- 
tion, and well may we fear that a 
righteous Lord will not let them 
pass unheeded or unrevenged. And 
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how, let me ask, can excitement be 
kept down in the North, while such 
bloody and cruel laws are enforced 
against human beings like our- 
selves, of the same feelings, des- 
tiny, and hopes?’ As for the law, 
said Ellsworth, ‘‘The law is... 
denied .. . for its constitutionality. 
.. . It is a most wanton and un- 
called for attack upon our colored 
population; it opens wounds not 
easily healed; it exasperates to 
madness many who live among us; 
it strengthens the unreasonable 
prejudice already pervading the 
community against blacks; and, in 
short, it rivets the chains of grind- 
ing bondage, and makes our state 
an ally in the unholy cause of slav- 
ery itself.’’ Then, prophetically, he 
concludes, ‘‘Deep, deep, are the 
feelings this moment pervading the 
slave states. . . . Slavery is a vol- 
eano, the fires of which cannot be 
quenched, nor its ravages con- 
trolled. We already feel its con- 
vulsions; and if we sit idly gazing 
upon its flames, as they rise higher 
and higher, our unhappy Republic 
will be buried in ruin beneath its 
overwhelming energies.’’ 

Although Judson attempted to 
argue the case on a purely con- 
stitutional basis, with a seeming 
disregard for the personal issues 
involved, it was obvious to those who 
heard him, that the sword of legal- 
ism was being wielded by a man 
who hated the Negro and anyone 
attempting to aid him. The state 
of Connecticut, he canted, gave 
ample opportunity to all to obtain 
an education in the common 
schools; the law that had been 
passed by the legislature was sim- 
ply for the purpose of keeping an 
unwelcome sort of population out 
of the state. Furthermore, since 
it was the state that granted the 
corporative charters to the schools, 
it had, by implication, a perfect 
right to revoke a charter, or regu- 
late the conditions under which 
charters might be granted. 

As for the Negro being the equal 
of the white man, he asked, ‘‘ What 
was the intention of those who 
framed the Constitution? Did they 
mean to place persons of color on 
the footing of equality with them- 


selves, and did they mean to make 
them citizens?” Judson contended 
that this was not so. The found- 
ing fathers never intended to re- 
gard the Negro as an equal or a 
citizen, since many of them had 
been slaveholders themselves. Col- 
ored people were really in a special 
category as human beings, and 
therefore needed a special treat- 
ment. ‘‘Let the decision be against 
the law,’’ he warned, ‘‘. . . let those 
principles so ingeniously urged by 
my worthy opponent, be once es- 
tablished by the judiciary, the con- 
sequences will inevitably destroy 
the government itself, and the 
American nation—this nation of 
white men—may be taken from us 
and given to the African race!’’ 

No decision as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law was ever made. 
The Court found that the informa- 
tion prepared by the state’s attor- 
ney was defective, and it was on 
this technicality that the case was 
dismissed. It was evident that 
Prudence was free to conduct her 
school, something she would have 
done, no doubt, had not Judson 
and his party adopted means other 
than lawful to fight her. 

A short while after the last trial 
someone tried to set fire to the 
Crandall house. Fortunately, the 
flames were discovered before they 
got out of hand, but not before 
Prudence and her pupils had been 
thoroughly frightened. Even then 
she tried to hold out a little longer, 
but to no avail. At midnight of 
September 9th, 1834, a gang of 
men assaulted the house with clubs, 
smashed windows, and did other 
damage. For the first time, Pru- 
dence was discouraged, so much so, 
in fact, that she decided to abandon 
her school. May records the end 
of the experiment in angry and 
moving terms. ‘‘Twenty .. . girls, 
whose only offense . . . was that 
they had come together there to 
obtain useful knowledge and moral 
culture were to be told that they 
had better go away, because, for- 
sooth, the house in which they dwelt 
would not be protected by the guar- 
dians of the town, the conservators 
of the peace, the officers of the law. 
... I felt ashamed of Canterbury, 
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ashamed of Connecticut, ashamed 
of my country, ashamed of my col- 
or. Thus ended the generous, dis- 
interested, philanthropic, Christian 
enterprise of Prudence Crandall.” 

Historically, how are we to evalu- 
ate the Crandall affair? Surely it 
was more than just another battle 
in the Anti-Slavery campaign. And 
surely, too, it was more than the 
quaint tempest in a teapot that at 
least one writer has tried to make 
of it. There are certain aspects of 
the case that have special meaning 
to us today, as well as a universal 
significance to all men of good will 
at all times in history. 

There was in Prudence Crandall, 
for instance, a good deal of the 
Christian radical: that too uncom- 
mon follower of Jesus who actually 
lives according to the precepts of 
the religion. When the Quaker 
girl saw that some of God’s chil- 
dren were being persecuted and 
reviled because of the color of their 
skins, she stood up to their detrac- 
tors and defended them with doc- 
trine and action that was Christian 
in its deepest meaning. The Can- 
terbury schoolteacher, too, can be 
regarded as somewhat of a feminist 
of her time; for, like those clever 
female politicians of later years, 
she too knew how to face a hostile 
man’s world that was full of trick- 
ery and political maneuver. Most 
important of all, however, the 
Crandall case galvanized the small 
minority of abolionists in the state 
of Connecticut into a cohesive 
force, at a time when it was un- 
popular to be an outspoken oppo- 
nent of slavery. When the south- 
ern aristocracy ruled the halls of 
Congress and the legislative coun- 
cils of Washington, when Abraham 
Lincoln was still an unknown prai- 
rie lawyer, Prudence Crandall and 
her party were proclaiming the 
wrongs of slavery and fighting the 
savagery of racism in the courts of 
the land. In a period when the 
idea of advanced education for Ne- 
gro children was unheard of and 
certainly unpopular, the Canter- 
bury case gave impetus to that 
idea. Throughout the state and 
much of New England, the whole 

(Continued on page 143) 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF NEW YORK CITY 
NEGROES, 1850-1863 


‘‘There is now in session in this 
City a Convention composed en- 
tirely of colored citizens. The ob- 
ject of the Convention is to consid- 
er the present condition of the 
Negro race, and to devise means 
for its improvement.’ In an ob- 
scure column of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune, March 20, 1851, these 
words introduced a remarkable Re- 
port on the Social Condition of the 
Colored Race, delivered at the 
meeting by James McCune Smith, 
one of the best educated Negroes 
in the metropolis, a physician and 
civie leader. Smith weighed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of city 
life for the Negro and offered a 
plan whereby, through their own 
efforts, the free Negroes of the Em- 
pire City might improve their lot. 

However optimistic Smith may 
have seemed, he painted a dismal 
picture of actual conditions. New 
York offered small comfort to its 
two thousand colored families. 
‘‘Our lives are much shortened. 
Look at the preponderance of 
widows and children among us. 
They so far exceed the calamities 
of mere sickness, that our benevo- 
lent societies have been obliged to 
cut off the widows and orphans, in 
order to help the sick. ... Next, 
the seductions of the City—policy 
gambling, porter houses . . . create 
a gang of lazaroni of both sexes... 
signs which our foes call the type 
of our condition.’”* 

Of more importance was the re- 
flection in this report of an awak- 
ening race consciousness, born of 
discrimination and _ segregation, 
and an emerging class conscious- 
ness born of the failure to maintain 
status in a growing industrial 
society. ‘‘City life shuts us from 
general mechanical employment; 
while journeymen in the cities re- 
fuse to work with us, and colored 


1New York Daily Tribune, March 20, 
1851. The repert, including its plan of a 
mutual savings association, is fully pre- 
sented. 
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bosses have either too little capital, 
or too little enterprise, to bring up 
and employ apprentices and jour- 
neymen.’’ Only menial jobs were 
left to the Negro. Relentlessly, the 
uncontrollable, impersonal forces 
of industrialism affected the Negro 
as a wage earner. ‘‘The enormous 
combination of capital, which is 
slowly invading every calling in 
the city, from washing and ironing 
to palace steamers,’’ the report as- 
serted, ‘‘must tend more and more 
to grind the face of the poor in the 
cities, and render them more and 
more the slaves of lower wages and 
higher rents.”’ 

Of these restrictions upon the 
Negro’s freedom, discrimination 
was much the older. Racial pre- 
judice and custom had erected an 
almost impenetrable barrier be- 
tween whites and Negroes. If some 
colored person were found to be 
ignorant, dirty, or boisterous, shift- 


2[James D. Burn], Three Years among 
the Working Classes in the United States 
during the War (London, 1865), p. xiv. 
For the Negro reaction, cf. Carter G. 
Woodson (ed.), The Mind of the Negro 
as Reflected in Letters written during the 
Crisis (Washington, 1926), pp. 276-280. 
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less or lacking in ambition, pleas- 
ure-loving or an inveterate gamb- 
ler, his traits were allegedly due to 
the inferiority of his race. An in- 
telligent Englishman remarked 
during the Civil War that some 
whites ‘‘would shoot a black man 
with as little regard to moral con- 
sequences as they would a wild 
hog.’’? Even immigrants, them- 
selves held in contempt by the na- 
tives, looked down upon the 
Negroes. When the colored people 
tried to better their condition, the 
German Staats-Zeitung called them 
‘apes of the white race’’ who be- 
longed in Africa and not in the 
United States; equality of blacks 
and whites was ‘‘unnatural’’ in a 
country which belonged to the 
whites. As early as 1833 an Eng- 
lish traveller noted that Negroes 
could not sit in any public as- 
sembly, court or church, except 
in a special section ‘‘generally 
in the most remote or worst situa- 
tion.’’* In 1843 the New York 
Zoological Institute announced that 
“PEOPLE OF COLOR [were] 
not permitted to enter, EXCEPT 
WHEN IN ATTENDANCE 
UPON CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES.’ During the fifties, 
Negroes were refused passage on 
omnibuses and street railroads, and 
attempts to eject colored persons 
from the cars sometimes resulted 
in violence.® 

In employment, as in transporta- 
tion, discrimination was customary. 
White artisans in skilled occupa- 
tions would have little or nothing 


3New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March 
29, 1851. 


4[James Boardman], America and the 
Americans (London, 1833), p. 311. 


5Colored American, March 25, 1843. 


6Courrier des Etats-Unis, April 25, 
1856; New York Tribune, September 18, 
24, December 20, 1855. By 1861 such dis- 
crimination had all but disappeared, al- 
though one line still posted signs remind- 
ing Negroes that riding in its cars was a 
privilege, not a right. Anglo-African, 
October 19, 1861, July 16, 1864. 
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to do with the Negroes. In the year 
1833 a French traveller wrote that 
in not a single trade in New York 
City were colored persons allowed 
to work with whites.’ Almost thirty 
years later Henry Ward Beecher 
averred that there was ‘‘not a 
foundary, a machine shop, a ship- 
yard, a carpenter’s shop, a cabinet 
shop, a blacksmith shop’’ which a 
Negro could enter.* The refusal of 
the whites to let Negroes work with 
them often forced the colored arti- 
sans to accept menial occupations, 
and it precluded any serious or- 
ganization of skilled Negro crafts- 
men. When, for example, Negro 
and white barbers planned to 
create a mutual protective associa- 
tion with the object of raising the 
price of shaves to 8¢ and haircuts 
and shampoos to 15¢ each, the 
white barbers urged separate asso- 
ciations for each race.® 
Segregation was partly respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ Harlem’’ of the time, 
although it must be conceded that 
many colored people normally and 
voluntarily lived in their own com- 
munities. The Negro section har- 
bored only the poorest white per- 
sons, usually foreign-born. Despite 
the political emancipation of the 
Negro in New York State in 1827, 
a large part of the city’s colored 
population had long lived apart 
from the white—at least since 
1800.1° In 1825 more than one- 
fifth of Manhattan’s Negroes in- 
habited the unhealthy sixth ward, 
spreading from the notorious slums 
of the Five Points north and west 
to the Hudson River. Individuals 
and some families, however, were 
scattered throughout the city, 
many as servants in white homes." 
A decade later the fifth and eighth 
wards near the Hudson had become 


TE. 8S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence 
and Tour in the United States (London, 
1835), Vol. I, p. 358. 

8New York Daily Tribune, December 
1, 1862. 

9Anglo-African, November 28, 1863. 

10George E. Haynes, The Negro at 
Work in New York City (New York, 1912). 
pp. 48, 144. I cannot wholly agree with 
Mary Ovington’s statement (Half a Man, 
New York, 1911, p.26) that ‘‘until 1860 
the race was infrequently segregated, and 
black and white were neighbors, not only 
in their homes but in business.’’ 


the center of the colored popula- 
tion; in West Broadway and in 
Thomas, Leonard, Sullivan, Greene, 
Mercer, and Mulberry streets the 
Negro inhabitants remained well 
beyond the middle of the century.'? 

The Negroes were slow to follow 
the northward trend of migration 
on Manhattan. Dispersion was 
blocked on the north for decades by 
Greenwich Village, where an ex- 
elusive if somewhat impoverished 
Knickerbocker element held sway.'* 
To a lesser extent the fashionable 
Washington Square neighborhood 
also limited Negro expansion. By 
1860, however, a large colored set- 
tlement had appeared far to the 
north near the Hudson between 
Twenty-Sixth and Fortieth streets, 
and some Negroes had already 
filtered into the Greenwich and 
Washington Square strongholds.' 

If the city’s colored inhabitants 
spread gradually over a wider area 
on the island, their ranks were 
thinned by migration elsewhere. 
While Manhattan’s population as 
a whole rose steadily throughout 
the period, its Negro population 
grew only until 1840. Thereafter 
the colored folk lost ground. The 
13,358 of 1840 shrank to 12,574 at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, 
owing probably to the higher death 
rate of the Negro than of the white, 
the strong hostility toward the 
blacks aroused by anti-slavery agi- 
tation, and the flights of southern 
fugitive slaves who had settled in 


11New York State Census, 1825 and 


1835. The loss in the sixth ward is ac- 
eounted for by the fact that the northern 
part of this ward became in 1827 the 
fourteenth ward. Although its growth 
as a Negro area never equalled that of 
the fifth and eighth wards, the four- 
teenth continued to attract Negroes. 


12Longworth’s Directory, 1832-33+ 
Staats-Zeitung, April 7, 1860; New York 
Herald, July 15, 16, 1863; Anglo-Afri- 
can, August 22, 1863. On the occasion of 
the riot of 1834, a note from Joseph 
Curtis introducing a colored woman to 
Mayor Lawrence referred to ‘‘many 
families of color’’ living in the neighbor- 
hood of Sullivan Street. This note, dated 
July 12, is now in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society. 

13Citizens’ Association of New York, 
Report of the Council of Hygiene and 
Public Health (New York, 1865), pp. 
120-121. 

14FHighth Census of the United States, 
1860, population schedule, p. 337. 
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the city and were terrified at the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850.15 

Living conditions of the Negroes 
were shaped largely by the growth 
of the city. During the forties and 
fifties commercial New York was 
becoming industrial New York. 
Warehouses along the crowded 
South Street wharves and the 
stores and factories in lower Man- 
hattan obscured the gracious old 
private homes, and hordes of Euro- 
pean immigrants streamed into 
the Empire City, marking the end 
of an era. Almost overnight the 
city felt a housing shortage. Specu- 
lators and property owners parti- 
tioned old mansions into tenements 
to accommodate three or more 
families. The newcomers and the 
Negroes, including some from 
the South, poured into these re- 
constructed buildings, sometimes 
‘‘swarming from cellar to garret,” 
as unscrupulous owners divided 
their space into ‘‘the smallest pro- 
portions capable of containing 
human life within four walls.’’® 
Property values soared ; rents were 
raised. Housing failed to meet the 
demand for shelter at low rentals 
despite the erection of new build- 
ings designed especially as tene- 
ment houses. 


The new type of tenement build- 
ing often contained a narrow hall 
with access to two suites of rooms 
on each of three or four floors, all 
of which had inadequate light, air, 
and sanitary facilities. Indeed, 
washing and toilet conveniences 
were rarely, if at all, available in- 
side these barracks. Frequently 
another tenement was built in the 

(Continued on page 139) 


15Leo H. Hirsch, Jr., ‘‘New York and 
the Negro, from 1783 to 1865,’’ Journal 
of Negro History, Vol. XVI, No. 4, Octo- 
ber 1931, p. 415, citing census figures. 
(In 1850 some 2,120 of the 13,815 New 
York City Negroes were born in the 
South. ibid.) Haynes, op. cit., pp. 46-47, 
gives Manhattan’s Negro population as 
18,600 in 1840 and 15,000 in 1860; how- 
ever, in less densely settled Brooklyn the 
Negro population increased from 2,000 
in 1840 to 5,000 in 1860. ibid. 

16New York State Assembly, Report of 
the Select Committee . . . to Examine in- 
to the Condition of Tenant Houses in 
New-York and Brooklyn (Albany, 1857), 
p. 22. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Letters from Children 


February 3, 1949 
Dear Doctor Woodson, 


In our school we are getting to- 
gether a program in observance of 
National Negro History Week. We 
would like to have some informa- 
tion on how Negro History actual- 
ly began. Please send it to us by 
the 10th as that is the date of our 
program. 

Will you kindly send us some in- 
formation concerning Negro His- 
tory Week. 

Your kindness will be very much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
9th Grade Students 
Westwood Jr. High School 
Brandywine, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Woodson, 


I have enjoyed studying about 


Negro History Week. I am very 
much interested in the life of Kath- 
erine Dunham, especially the sec- 
tion of her life which tells of her 
study in interpretative dancing in 
the West Indies. 


I also became interested in the 
life of Dr. Charles Richard Drew. 
The section which discussed his 
achievement was thrilling, I shall 
try to do my best in school so that 
I may some day be a credit to my 
race, 

Theresa Brooks 
A pupil at School No. 104 
Baltimore, Md. 


January 31, 1948 
Dear Sirs: 


I am in the seventh grade and 
would very much like to find out 
some facts about famo.: Negroes 
in my race, so would you kindly 
send me any posters or booklets or 
any other free articles about fa- 
mous Negroes. 


Very truly yours, 
Wessie Banks 


Woodbury, New Jersey 
Park Avenue School 


February 10, 1949 
Dear Negro Friend: 

We are a little school girl and 
boy by the name of Furn Ruth 
Byrd, and R. L. K. Solomon. We 
are only 12 years old, and it makes 
us love school more to see your pic- 
tures. It is commendable, for we 
are only in the 8th grade; hope to 
be in the 9th next term. We are 
happy: because it is ‘‘Negro His- 
tory Week.’’ We are on program. 
I am singing a solo and the boy is 
to read a paper, so I am asking you 
to send both of us some literature 
to read. I am interested in singing 
and reading. We enjoy writing 
you, both of us. 

Furn Ruth Byrd 
Gary, Texas 





1510 La Belle 
Detroit, Michigan 


My dear Dr. Woodson, 

I am a faithful reader of yours. 
I was present at Second Baptist 
Church in Detroit the day you 
spoke there, and considered it high 
honor and rare privilege to be for- 
tunate enough to hear you speak. 

You enhanced my knowledge 
immensely during your speech on 
Negro History and I wish to thank 
you. 

You see, I am twelve years old 
and very interested in my Negro 
race. Not only in the Negro race 
but all minority groups. 

Somehow I would like to do some- 
thing for the betterment of human 
relationship. I wonder if there is 
any sort of job or work that I could 
do now or prepare for in later 
years. 

There are a few questions I would 
like to ask: 1. Do you believe the 
Negro was the first man in America? 
T do, for upon reading an article 
about it I was thoroughly con- 
vineed. 2. Do you think that with- 
in a certain length of time there 
will be only one race? 3. Do you 
think I should have participated 
in a game unfair to a race? The 
reason I asked is that I don’t think 
the Indians of today are as wild 


and uncivilized as most people 
seem to think or picture them. 

I wonder if you could give me 
any information about the rights 
of Indians in the United States, 
and why most of them live on 
reservations. I would deeply ap- 
preciate it if you would answer 
this letter or as much as send me 
your autograph. Yours always, 

Betty Hogan 





Wise Sayings 
Identified 


Give the name of the author of each 
of the following statements. and ex- 
plain what he had in mind. 

1. “We must become valuable to 
society in other departments of indus- 
try than those service ones from which 
we are rapidly being excluded. We 
must show that we can do as well as 
be; and to this end we must learn 
trades.” 

2. “I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch——-AND I WILL 
BE HEARD.” 

3. “This is a world of compensa- 
tion; and he who would be no slave 
must consent to have no slave. Those 
who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves; and under a 
just God cannot long retain it.” 

4. “But there is a higher law than 
the Constitution which regulates our 
authority over the domain, and devotes 
it to the same noble purposes. The 
territory is a part, no inconsiderable 
part, of the common heritage of man- 
kind, bestowed upon them by the Cre- 
ator of the Universe.” 

5. “I will suffer no man to drag 
me down so low as to make me hate 
him.” 

6. “I have not accustomed myself 
to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short 
sight, I can fathom the depth of the 
abyss below; nor could I regard him 
as a safe counsellor, in the affairs of 
this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, 
not how the Union should be best pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the 
condition of the people when it shall 
be broken and destroyed.” . 

7. “Fondly do we hope—fervently 
do we pray—that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away. ‘Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled up by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as it was said three 
thousand years ago, still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.’ ” 





The reports from the celebration 
of Negro History Week are still 
incomplete, but those which have 
been received indicate a much more 
extensive observance than any 
other since the origination of the 
effort by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
in 1926. The Director broadcast 
a message from Baltimore on the 
6th, addressed the Highland Park 
High School m Maryland on the 
7th, the Armstrong Technical High 
School in Washington on the 8th, 
the annual Negro History Week 
banquet of the Shiloh Baptist 
Church on the 9th, the Neval H. 


Thomas Junior High School on the 
10th and on the 11th figured in 
the mass meeting under the auspi- 
ces of the Helping Hand Club of 
the Nineteenth Baptist Church 
where a very inspiring address was 
delivered by former President D. 
O. W. Holmes of Morgan State 
College. The Library of Howard 
University staged an evening with 
such Negro poets as Sterling 
3rown, Owen Dodson, Arna Bon- 
temps and Langston Hughes, and 
crowds had to be turned away. 

In Philadelphia, the observance 
was marked by an interracial ban- 
quet as a climax to exercises in 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK NATION-WIDE 


schools and churches with an ad- 
dress by Mr. G. James Fleming. 
In New York the celebration took 
the usual form of a Negro History 
Week Breakfast with Dr. John 
Hope Franklin as their very en- 
lightening and inspiring speaker. 
Baltimore observed the week 
throughout its schools and in token 
of their appreciation of the art of 
Haywod Rivers, one of its native 
sons, purchased and presented one 
of his striking paintings, ‘‘Bap- 
tism,’’ to the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Students of Coppin Teachers 
College were invited by white 
schools to come and speak to them 


THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT THE ANNUAL NEGRO HISTORY WEEK DINNER OF THE SHILOH BAPTIST CHURCH, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 9, 1949. 
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about famous Negroes, The Social 
Science Department of Morgan 
State College stirred the campus 
with dramatizations of the history 
of the race and as a climax raised 
$104.12 to aid the work of the 
Association. Richmond, Virginia, 
like most parts of the state was 


very active, and the students of thd 


Social Science Department of Vir- 
cinia Union University raised a 
hundred dollars to make President 
J. M. Ellison a life member of the 
Association. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the celebration at Tuskegee 
was and address by Mrs. Jessie 
Parkhurst Guzman in praise of the 
work of the Association and of the 
achievements of the late Monroe N. 
Work, the founder of the Depart- 
ment of Records and Research of 
that institution. 

Some of the interesting letters 
received tell their own story. They 
follow : 


Happy Plains High School 
Taylorsville, North Carolina 
February 22, 1949 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
1538 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Sir: 


Our activities for Negro History 
Week were beautifully carried out. 
I sincerely believe you would have 
approved our efforts had you been 
present. 

For the past six years I have 
taught Negro History in our High 
School, and we have used your text 
book, The Story of The Negro Re- 
told. My students are very fond 
of this particular course. Might 
say that during that time I have 
read extensively and have collected 
an enormous amount of material 
for my work. Only wish that I 
was financially able to devote all 
of my time to the study of my race 
as you have so wonderfully done. 
Must say that your work has been 
my greatest inspiration in making 
me want to devote all of my time 
to the study of my race. 


Respectfully yours, 
Carrie E. Johnson 


733 East Academy St. 
Troy, Alabama 
February 22, 1949 


C. G. Woodson, Director 
1538 Ninth St., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


As instructor of social studies in 
the Academy Street High School 
of this city, it is felt that the stu- 
dents need more knowledge relative 
to the Negro in American history, 
his early contributions as well as 
some of his more contemporary en- 
deavors. 

I am therefore requesting specifi- 
cally that a copy of The Negro in 
Our History be forwarded. If 
there are other works, pamphlets, 
or publications which you feel 
would be beneficial in such a pro- 
gram, will you kindly send infor- 
mation regarding the same. 

Since this is not a regular phase 
of our curriculum here we must 
work within the bounds of a limi- 


ted budget. However, upon receipt © 


of the copy of the book requested, 
postal money order will be prompt- 
ly forwarded in the amount shown 
by your invoice. i 

I should also like information 
concerning the organization of a 
branch association here. 


Very truly yours, 
Gordon W. Robinson 


3439 5th Avenue 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
February 22, 1949 


Mr. Carter G. Wodson, Editor 
The Journal of Negro History 
1538 Ninth St., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Woodson: 


Now that our Negro History Pro- 
gram is over I am writing to you 
to tell you how successful our pro- 
gram was. Enclosed you will find 
a full copy of the program we had, 
that was held at the Sojourner 
Truth Home. Our program was 
well attended. We found the kit 
on Negro History quite helpful. 
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We received the placards and Bul- 
letins you sent. We put the plac- 
ards out all over the city which 
attracted much attention. The pic- 
tures of the noted Negro characters 
were mounted and put on exhibit 
with ceramics, Haitian Weaving, 
the N.A.A.C.P, Exhibit and Paint- 
ings and many others. Also Books 
from the Hugh Gordon Book Store, 
Mrs. Adele Young, Mgr. 


Each night we brought out the 
fact that you organized Negro His- 
tory Week, and the Association for 
the study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. We interested the people to 
such an extent that we have a num- 
ber of people who are interested 
in joining. We hope to do some 
constructive work for the Associa- 
tion this year, and we do want to 
commend you for the very fine 
work you have done and are still 
doing in putting our Negro race 
before the public. I was speaker 
recently on a Negro History pro- 
gram at the N.A.A.C.P. and other 
groups that have had Negro His- 
tory programs, and they have all 
been very interested in the fact 
that I have told them so much 
about our Association. 


Everyone enjoyed our review 
each night of various noted Negro 
Characters, during our Negro His- 
tory program. The general public 
made a fine contribution to our 
program as you will note from the 
program. 


Our publicity and our contacts 
caused a large number of groups 
in the city to celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week; of course there are 
some groups who have been cele- 
brating it. 


We feel very happy over our 
program and hope to make it more 
outstanding next year than it was 
this year, for we should improve 
each year. 


Yours truly, 

Our Authors Study Club 
Vassie D. Wright 
President 





94 Hamilton Place 
New York 31, N. Y. 
February 22, 1949 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson 

The Journal of Negro History 
1538 Ninth St., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


The American Jewish Historical 
Society, of which I am a member, 
decided at its recent annual meet- 
ing, February 19-20, 1949, to ar- 
range for the observing of Ameri- 
ean Jewish History Week from 
April 24 to April 30, 1949. Of 
course it is obvious that those of us, 
including myself, who began to 
propose a Jewish History Week 
some five years ago, took as our 
stimulus the accomplishments of 
Negro History Week. 

Now it occurred to me that per- 
haps you would want to use the 
oceasion to publish something in 
your Journal that would be appro- 
priate both to the Jewish and Ne- 
gro people in this country. I have 
the following to suggest: Under 
separate cover I am sending you 
the current number of Jewish Life, 
containing an article of mine on 
Ernestine L. Rose, the Jewish 
fighter for woman’s rights, aboli- 
tion of slavery, and so forth. In 
that article, I also quote from a 
wonderful address of hers delivered 
in 1853 on the anniversary of West 
Indian Emancipation, as well as 
from another delivered during the 
Civil War, in which she urges im- 
mediate emancipation in the Border 
States. If you thought it desirable, 
I could prepare for publication in 
the April or May issue of your 
Journal the full text of either ad- 
dress (preferably the first) , together 
with notes and a brief introduction 
about Mrs. Rose. I know that you 
probably have your next issue all 
planned, but if you could make 
room for this, I should be glad to 
co-operate by providing the ma- 
terial with dispatch. 

Please let me know your decision 
at your earliest convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 
Morris U. Schappes 


Through the Philadelphia edition 
of the Afro-American of February 
19 G. James Fleming has made 
available the substance of his re- 
marks on Negro History Week at 
the annual banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the Association. 
He said: 

There is nothing wrong with ob- 
serving Negro History Week, but 
everything right about it. 

Different groups of people, all 
over the world, are studying the 
background and history of both 
their own and other peoples. 

Colored people themselves, study 
Bible history, European history, 
current history and what not. Why 
can they not study their own his- 
tory ? 

One very right thing about it is 
that no people can think much of 
themselves if they do not know 
that they come from a stock with 
promise, capacity and achievement. 

They must know that in their 
background are some of all kinds 
of people who make up mankind— 
not all the bad, the poor or the 
inferior and, certainly, not all the 
perfect people. 

In our society, however, the col- 
ored child, especially, may go from 
kindergarten through college with- 
out knowing that any colored per- 
son has made any kind of a contri- 
bution towards building our eivili- 
zation or any civilization. 

Textbooks, the movies, the news- 
papers all help to create this im- 
pression. 


TENDS TOWARD INFERIORITY 


This kind of child very often 
develops an inferiority feeling, be- 
comes frustrated, starts carrying 
a chip on the shoulder, and often 
becomes the ‘‘problem child’’ be- 
cause he is ashamed of himself. 

He becomes ashamed of the fact 
that—so far as he knows—he has 
not inherited the kind of stuff that 
can make him ‘‘somebody.’’ 

If and as History Week, and the 
study of their history make colored 
people develop self-respect for 
themselves and their kind, and 
stimulates them to achieve, such 
study is very right. 
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Apps To STATURE 


To those who say that the col- 
ored man is an American and 
should accent that only, my answer 
is that promoting his knowledge 
about himself does not take away 
from his being an American. 

All the groups which are in- 
portant in the United States also 
recognize their historic lineage and 
glamorize it. 

People of Irish background con- 
sider themselves good Americans; 
but, nevertheless, they observe St- 
Patrick’s Day and boast of the 
counties from which they have 
come. 

Similarly, the descendants of 
those who came to these shores 
on the Mayflower celebrate all 
kinds of days recalling their an- 
cestral homes. People of Jewish 
background, also, do not become 
less American because they extol 
their historic ties. 


Can Be Better AMERICANS 


We can be better Americans as 
we walk with out heads up, ready 
to assume responsibility and play 
our full share, because we know 
we have it in us so to do. 

There are those who frown on 
any projects started by colored 
citizens and call them ‘‘jim crow” 
if those projects do not start out 
interracial. 

To them, I say that as our society 
is now rigged, a colored man will 
never be able to create anything, 
to pioneer in any direction if he 
is compelled to wait until he can 
find white persons who will associ- 
ate themselves with him. 

In Philadelphia, perhaps, it is 
not too difficult to have everything 
interracial; but in some parts of 


the country it is well nigh impos- 
sible. 


SHouLDN’t Srr AND Wart 


I do not think colored citizens 
should sit and wait to make their 
contribution in business, science 
and invention, in public service 
and other fields, 

They should begin where they 
are; and they should be very sure 

(Continued on page 139) 
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in New York, the March 

Community Bookshop is a 
strikingly attractive business estab- 
lishment, modernistic in design and 
lighting. Its window displays of 
latest books of all varieties draw 
the attention of the many hotel vis- 
itors as well as the many hundreds 
who pass by on Seventh Avenue, 
for the shop is conveniently near 
Harlem’s: main business center, 
125th Street. 

Here one may find books that 
would interest any type of reader. 
Here are current magazines and 
the popular pocket editions. Here 
one may see the latest fiction and 
non-fiction in any field—psychol- 
ogy, sports, religion, music, philos- 
ophy, poetry and drama. What- 
ever is not available is ordered for 
the eustomer, for the shop has 
business dealings with all the lead- 
ing booksellers and publishing 
houses, 

A most important feature of the 
stock is the large body of literature, 
both past and present, regarding 
the Negro. This includes most of 
the publications also ci the Negro 
History Society. This literature 
filled the need of many March on 
Washington members for infor- 
mation about Negroes and their 
achievements. The shop is an out- 
growth of finding solutions to some 
of the organization’s problems. 

The March on Washington Move- 
ment was organized by A. Philip 
tandolph to break down the bar- 
riers against Negro employment in 
war industries. It linked together 
several Negro leaders and their or- 
ganizations which singly had not 
becn able to make much headway 
against this discrimination. A 
march was planned on the nation’s 
eapital July 1, 1941 to demand 
from President Roosevelt an execu- 
tive order banning discrimination 
in industry, in job training, in gov- 
ernment service, in the army, navy 
and air crops. 

The Movement fired the imag- 
ination of Negroes in all parts of 
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the country and from all sections 
came contributions and offers of 
support. A request to the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretaries of the 
Army, and Navy and to Mr. Knud- 
son—War Man-Power Commission- 
er, to address a mass meeting of 
the marchers at Lincoln Memorial 
convinced official Washington that 
Negroes were really determined to 
back up their demands with ac- 
tion. It also made them realize 
that such a march would show up 
the hypocrisy of our so-called fight 
for democracy abroad while deny- 
ing rights and privileges to one- 
tenth of the nation at home. 

The President had his office put 
thru a long distance call to Mr. 
Randolph who could not be reached 
as he was in Buffalo. The next 
step was to have Mrs. Roosevelt 
come to New York and, thru Mayor 
LaGuardia, arrange a meeting of 
the two of them with Mr. Randolph 
and Mr. White of the NAACP. The 
purpose of the meeting was to have 
the march called off. Despite the 
arguments of Mrs. Roosevelt that 
disorder and perhaps violence 






might attend the march, the two 
leaders refused to be budged from 
their plans. 

Mrs. Roosevelt promised to ar- 
range a meeting with the President 
and three such meetings were held 
—two with the President and an- 
other with some of the official cab- 
inet, Secretary Knox, Secretary 
Stimson, Mr. Knudson and some of 
the unofficial cabinet—Mayor La- 
Guardia, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg and 
Mr. Aubrey Williams. 

The President finally consented 
to issue an order banning discrim- 
ination in job training, industry 
and in government service, but not 
in the army, navy or air corps. 
Perhaps Mayor LaGuardia’s ad- 
vice here as well as the adamant 
attitude of Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson played a part. Mr. La- 
Guardia advised the delegation: 
‘“What you people need is jobs. 
Get these first and then go after 
the army and navy.’’ Offering his 
own knowledge of the army (his 
father was an army bandmaster), 
he said that the army was a ‘‘hard 
nut to crack.” 
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The order was issued in re- 
turn for calling off the march. It 
was definitely a bargain which has 
been criticized a great deal. How- 
ever the march was planned to 
secure such an order, tho’ one not 
including the armed services, 
only a partial victory was secured. 
It was considered wise to accept the 
bargain reserving the right to con- 
tinue pressure for the elimination 
of segregation and discrimination 
in the armed forees. Taking into 
account the views of those most fa- 
vorable to ofir demands, the like- 
lihood of getting a total victory 
thru a march, the leaders believed 
to be remote. 

The Fair Employment Practices 
Committee which was set up to en- 
force Executive Order 8802 did a 
notable job in integrating thou- 
sands of Negroes in war plants 
which had formerly refused to hire 
them. But the FEPC was con- 


stantly under pressure from South- 
ern reactionaries, especially after 
the Birmingham hearings. 


There 
was continued need for the March 
Movement to act as its watch-dog. 

However, the March, after its 
two years was having its own or- 
ganizational problems. The tem- 
porary coalition of organizations 
dissolved. After the first enthu- 
siasm of victory waned, many mem- 
bers took war jobs and lost interest 
in March activities. The Lynn 
Committee, a sub-committee set up 
to fight segregation in the army, 
thru the case of Winfred Lynn, 
broke away and became an in- 
dependent unit. The National 
Council for a Permanent FEPC 
took over the March’s main task, 
namely that of safeguarding and 
getting enacted into law the provi- 
sions of Order 8802. Finally, even 
tho’ dues had been raised from 
10 cents to $1., the revenues were 
not sufficient to maintain an office 
and staff. 

It was at this time that Mr. 
Aldrich Turner, national treasurer 
of the March, came to the rescue 
by suggesting the use of part of 
the headquarters as a store. He 
consulted with officials of the 
March, local business leaders and 
J. A. Rogers, author and lecturer, 


all of whom approved the idea of a 
book shop and gave valuable sug- 
gestions for initiating the project. 
The initial investment of $1,000, 
partly in books and partly in 
FEPC stamps, was not made by 
the March as it had no funds, but 
by Mr. Turner. This was a private 
transaction with a social vision, 
namely, making use of a desirable 
business location for Negro ad- 
vancement. By this means the 
March was able to continue free of 
rent and telephone expenses till it 
was finally dissolved in July 1947. 
The store continues to grow and 
justify the time and effort as well 
as the vision put into its manage- 
ment. From a small beginning of 
$1,000 it has developed into a 
$15,000 business. It has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York state with Mr. Turner as 
president and several of the 
MOWM former leaders on its board 
of directors. It has given business 
training and employment to sever- 
al young Negroes and at present 
has two efficient young people as 
clerks. It has aided in creating 
a larger reading public among 
Negroes. Even more important, it 
has shown that our agitation is 
more effective if backed up by 
specific achievements of our own. 
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The March Community Book- 
shop offers none of the spectacular 
achievement, as does Father Di- 
vine’s recent purchase of Hotel 
Lorraine in Philadelphia, but it 
does indicate the same power of 
using our collective resourees for 
economic advancement. Without 
resort to any mumbo-jumbo, this 
sound business establishment proves 
conclusively that the Negro has a 
potent weapon . . . his purchasing 
power, which he can use to far 
greater advantage than he now 
does. 

Should we use this power wisely, 
we can say definitely, to para- 
phrase Porgy, ‘‘We’re on our 
way.”’ 





A Suggestion 


The success of this book store 
shows the possibility of many other 
such undertakings in cities of large 
Negro population which should be 
thus served by agencies distribut- 
ing literature bearing on the past 
and present of the race. Enter- 
prising business men in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City should 
bestir themselves in this direction. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MARCH COMMUNITY BOOKSHOP 
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Negro History Week 
Nation-Wide 


(Continued from page 136) 


that they have left the doors wide 
open to all, regardless of their 
race, color or religion; but, be- 
yond that, they should strive to 
make their contribution. 

Instead of hurting the colored 
man, initiative on his part will help 
him and help to promote inter- 
racial integration. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT A MEANS 


In many practical ways, we can 
build bridges across racial lines 
and gradually earn respect and 
recognition—if that is what we 
want—as we have something to 
barter with, as we have something 
that other people want badly 
enough to pay for. 

No one ean really demand re- 
spect and recognition if he has 
nothing. 

If a reputation for good health 
is one of the things our civilization 
considers important, and we agree, 
then we ought to work for better 
health, even if it takes a National 
Negro Health Week to help us 
achieve it. 

If we find ourselves having any 
croup habits that affect our prog- 
ress, we ought to be mature enough 
to take steps to correct them, even 
if we must develop our own pro- 
jects to do so. 


METHOD or ENLIGHTENMENT 


If our neighbors ‘‘look down on 
us’’ because they are unaware of 
Crispus Attacks, Sojourner Truth, 
Phyllis Wheatley and the great 
Frederick Douglass—not to men- 
tion ignorance of past African 
civilizations—then we must work 
to enlighten these neighbors. 

But running away from observ- 
ing History Week is like the os- 
trich running and hiding his head 
in the sands: running away won’t 
save us, won’t bring the millenni- 
um. Enlightment of ourselves 
and our neighbors eventually will 
or may. 


Books 
(Continued from page 133) 


One Way Ticket is a slender book of 
poems by Langston Hughes, published 
by A. A. Knopf Company in New York 
City. 

Hughes has edited, in collaboration 
with Arna Bontemps, an anthology en- 
titled The Poetry of Negro, recently 
from the press of Doubleday, Doran 
Company in Garden City New York. 
The production, on the whole, is a 
creditable effort. The editors drew 
upon not only the Negro poets of the 
United States but on those of the 
Caribbean and Africa. They included 
also “Tributary Poems” by Non-Negroes 
who have sung of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for the Negro. The editors were 
sufficiently ambitious to give in trans- 
lation some of the best works of Negro 
poets who wrote in foreign language. 
It is doubtful that all these transla- 
tions will be highly evaluated, inas- 
much as it is almost impossible to 
translate thought with a mere working 
knowledge of the language from which 
the translation is made. 

In collaboration with Dr. Ben Fred- 
erick Carruthers, with illustrations by 
Gar Gilbert, Hughes has translated 
from the Spanish a collection of Po- 
ems, Cuba Libre, written by the Cu- 
ban Poet Nicolas Guillén. This work 
comes from the house of Anderson 
and Ritchie: The Ward Ritchie Press, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Of importance also is the The Story 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Invest- 
ment in People, a heartwarming ac- 
count of a unique experiment in giv- 
ing, and of the scores of brilliant 
Americans whom it helped to srecess, 
written by Edwin R. Embree and Julia 
Waxman, and published by Harper 
and Brothers in New York City. 





Economic Status 


(Continued from page 132) 


rear of the same lot, accessible only 
through a narrow alley. Along such 
buildings and in the yards were the 
privies and flimsy frame sheds and 
shanties, some inhabited by the 
overflow of the tenements living 
amid an accumulation of stinking 
filth and rubbish.17 Here it was 
that most of the Negroes lived—in 
the poorest houses in the poorest 
neighborhoods. Rent gouging was 
common, as agents leased from the 
owners and collected enough in 
tenants’ rents to purchase the 
properties in a short time. Many 
such speculators in human misery 
were enriched by charging $3 to 
$13 per month for apartments and 


17Ibid., p. 23; Reports of the United 
States Industrial Commission (Washing- 
ton, 1901), Vol. XV, p. 453. 
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75¢ to $1.25 per week for single 
rooms twelve feet square.’ 


The Negro could ill afford high 
rents, especially when the cost 
of living rose to unprecedented 
heights in the middle of the cen- 
tury, since occupations open to 
Negroes were severely limited and 
the chances of advancement were 
poor. The majority of colored 
workers were unskilled. In 1850 
nearly three-quarters of all gain- 
fully employed Negroes (exclusive 
of seamen) were servants, laborers, 
and other unskilled or occasional 
workers.?® Most of the rest were 
men of varying skills, including 
barbers and coachmen. Each of 
these two occupations alone at- 
tracted over a hundred persons. 
In business and the professions, 
Negroes were almost wunrepre- 
sented. A mere sixty colored men 
were clerks, merchants, druggists, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, and students, or, according to 


18New York State Assembly, Report of 
the Select Committee .... [op. cit.], pp. 
15-19. 


19Computed from figures in J. D. B. 
DeBow, Statistical View of the United 
States . . . Compendium of the Seventh 
Census (Washington, 1854), pp. 80-81. I 
have not included ‘‘mariners’’ in this 
computation because they were an un- 
stable floating element of the city’s pop- 
ulation. Of course, many ‘‘mariners’’ 
were unskilled seamen. DeBow’s statis- 
ties are not absolutely accurate; they do 
not agree precisely with data gleaned 
from the New York City directory (Cf. 
Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the 
United States, New York, 1927, p. 39), 
but they may be regarded as the best 
available approximations. A total of 


3,337 individuals were classified: 
1,144 laborers 8 teachers 
808 servants 8 cigar makers 
434 mariners 7 clerks 
122 barbers 7 gardners 
107 coachmen 5 ink makers 
95 cooks 4 bakers 
44 stewards 4 painters 
39 carmen 4 printers 
33 butchers 3 barkeepers 
28 boatmen 3 druggists 
24 farmers 3 jewelers 
24 musicians 3 merchants 
23 shoemakers 2 apprentices 
23 tailors 2 confectioners 
21 boarding 2 hatters 
house keepers 2 mechanics 
21 ministers (** generally’’) 
12 earpenters 1 blacksmith 
12 sextons 1 gunsmith 
11 hostlers 1 student 
9 doctors Also 207 other occu- 
pations (sweeps, 


scavengers, etc.) 
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the census analysis, only one in 
about fifty-five.?° 

Five years later, in 1855, the 
situation was even worse. Of 3,688 
gainfully employed colored per- 
sons for whom information is avail- 
able, fully 3,225, or 8714 per cent, 
were engaged in menial or un- 
skilled employment.”4 Of these, 
one-third were domestic servants, 
another third were laborers (in- 
eluding ‘‘whitewashers’’), and 
about one-tenth were laundresses. 
The remainder consisted largely 
of seamstressés and dressmakers, 
cooks, porters, teamsters, coachmen, 
hackmen and drivers of other types 
of vehicles. Among the reasons for 
the Negroes’ depressed status were 
the tradition of servitude, the con- 
tinuing stigma of inferiority, the 
lack of education and opportunity 
to develop skills, and, as Dr Smith 
pointed out to the Negro conven- 
tion in 1851, the dearth of capital 
and the small number of colored 
employers. 

The large proportion of Negroes 
who were servants, waiters, and 
laundresses, moreover, is partly at- 
tributable to their relative docility : 
they were frequently hired in pref- 
erence to the Irish and German im- 
migrants who were pouring into 
the city. Irish ‘‘turbulence’’ was 
contrasted with Negro ‘‘humility.’’ 
Colored domestics usually were re- 
garded as more tractable and bet- 
ter mannered than the children of 
Erin, while Negro waiters were 
‘quicker in manipulation’’ and 
‘less doggedly independent’’ than 
whites. Sometimes the favoritism 
in hiring was clearly reflected in 
the want ads of the newspapers: 
WANTED—A Cook, Washer, and 


20ibid., p. 81. 
21§tatements in this paragraph are 
based upon my analysis of the manu- 


script schedules of the census marshals 
for New York City in the New York 


State Census of 1855. These volumes are 
now located in the county clerk’s office, 
Hall of Records, New York City. My 
tabulation was limited, of course, to resi- 
dents of Manhattan Island. Despite the 
exclusion of data from small portions of 
two of the volumes illegible because of 
their fragile condition, I believe the fig- 
ures here given are reasonably accurate. 
In this article all further references to 
this material appear as: MSS., New York 
State Census, 1855. 


Ironer; one who perfectly under- 
stands her business; any color or 
country except Irish. . .”* 

WOMAN WANTED—To do gen- 
eral housework. . . English, Scotch, 
Welsh, German, or any country or 
color will answer except Irish. . .”8 
COACHMAN WANTED—A Man 
who understands the care of horses 
and is willing to make himself gen- 
erally useful, on a small place six 
miles from the city. A colored man 
preferred. No Irish need apply. . .24 


The Negroes could welcome this 
preference as long as they. re- 
mained docile. As a perspicacious 
Englishman later remarked, much 
of their civility was ‘‘forced upon 
them by the circumstances of their 
helpless and degraded condition. ”5 
Meanwhile, immigrants were tak- 
ing jobs which traditionally had 
been reserved for the colored folk. 

As the Empire City grew 
wealthy on commerce and industry, 
much of the necessary labor was 
supplied by the foreign-born. Some 
156,000 of these newcomers lived 
and worked on Manhattan in 1855; 
in comparison, the 3,688 gainfully 
employed Negroes were numerical- 
ly insignificant.2® Colored workers 
gradually were supplanted not 
only in a few of the better-paid 
positions but as menial workers of 
all sorts, laborers, porters, dock 
hands, waiters, cooks, and maids.?* 

Even as colored domestics re- 
mained in demand, the Irish quick- 
ly surpassed them in numbers. 
Whereas in 1833 a traveller ob- 
served that the servants in New 
York City were ‘‘ generally blacks,’’ 
two decades later the city’s Irish 


22New York Herald, May 13, 1853. 

23New York Daily Sun, May 11, 1853, 
as quoted by the Irish American, May 
28, 1853. 

24New York Daily Tribune, May 14, 
1852. 

25[Burn], Three Years among the 
Working Classes, op. cit., p. xiii. 

26MSS., New York State Census, 1855. 

27Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in 
the United States (New York, 1927), p. 
76; Arnett G. Lindsay, ‘‘The Economic 
Condition of the Negroes of New York 
Prior to 1861,’’ Journal of Negro His- 
tory, Vol. VI, No. 2, April 1921, p. 194; 
J. H. Harmon, Jr., ‘‘The Negro as a 
Local Business Man,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, Vol. XIV, No. 2, April 1929, 
p. 119. 
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servants outnumbered by ten to 
one its entire Negro population.” 
At the same time, about 500 colored 
laborers and an equal number of 
colored waiters competed for em- 
ployment with over 17,000 laborers 
and about 1,500 waiters born in the 
Emerald Isle.® 

Economie rivalry between Ne- 
groes and immigrants intensified 
racial prejudices. The superior 
training and experience of many 
whites enabled them to obtain posi- 
tions in most of the trades, while 
the black man found himself the 
eternal laborer. For him it was 
usually a question of manual labor 
or no job at all. This explains in 
part the willingness of Negroes to 
be hired on occasion as strikebreak- 
ers, should white laborers become 
unruly and demand higher wages. 
In 1853, for example, when Irish 
laborers at the Erie Railroad depot 
struck for $1.25 a day and a work- 
ing limit of ten hours, Negroes, al- 
legedly armed with revolvers, were 
hired in their places.2° Whenever 
employers used colored men as 
scabs, mistrust and smouldering 
fears were fanned into passionate 
hatred. 

The unrest of white workers was 
further fomented during the Civil 
War by the Conscription Act of 
1863, which permitted the rich to 
exempt themselves from the draft 
by money payments. Many work- 
ers, including the foreign-born— 
who constituted half the city’s 
population,—believed that when 
they were drafted employers would 
replace them with Negroes. Fear- 
ing that newly emancipated south- 
ern Negroes might join with the 
colored workers of the North in 
taking away their jobs, the whites 
vented their blind rage in assaults 
upon innocent Negro citizens.*! 
Native, German, and French work- 
ingmen were aroused by rumors of 
the importation of colored men to 
displace them at lower wages, and 
during a strike on the docks 


28John Finch, Travels in the United 
States of America and Canada (London, 
1833), p. 35; MSS., New York State Cen- 
sus, 1865. 

29MSS., New York State Census, 1855. 

80Jrish American, July 9, 1853. 
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Irish longshoremen assaulted Negro 
strikebreakers.®? 

Racial hatred and class con- 
sciousness, inflamed by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the en- 
foreement of conscription, burst 
into flames during the hectic week 
of July 11, 1863 as the enrollment 
of conscripts touched off the furious 
draft riots. For several days the 
metropolis was thrown into ar up- 
roar. Desperate mobs attacked the 
registry offices, sacked the resi- 
denee of anti-slavery agitators, in- 
timidated peaceable workingmen, 
assaulted and lynched Negroes, 
wrecked their homes and places of 
business, and burned the Colored 
Orphan Asylum into a shambles of 
blackened ruins. After an orgy of 
pillage and destruction, the police 
and militia finally restored order.** 


31Freeman’s Journal, August 16, 18, 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, August 
16, October 7, 1862, April 14, 1863; 
Albion, November 18, 1863. Cf. Mad- 
eleine H, Rice, American Catholic Opin- 
ion in the Slavery Controversy (New 
York, 1944), pp. 124, 154; Basil L. Lee, 
Discontent in New York City, 1861-1865 
(Washington, 1943), chapter IV, passim. 

32Staats-Zeitung, April 18, 1863; 
Criminal-Zeitung, April 24, 1863; An- 
dreas Dorpalen, ‘‘The German Element 
and the Issues of the Civil War,’’ Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 1, June 1942, p. 68; George 
E. MeNeill, The Labor Movement: the 
Problem of Today (Boston, 1887), p. 
126. 

33Joel T. Headley, The Great Riots of 
New York, 1712-1873; Including a Full 
and Complete Account of the Four Days’ 
Draft Riot of 1863 (New York, 1873), 
pp. 136-289; Wesley, op. cit., pp. 100- 
101; Albion, July 18, 1863; Messager 
Franco-Américain, July 15, 1863. My 
forthcoming Immigrant Life in New York 
City shows that the European newcomer 
took part in the riots not as immigrants 
but as members of the white working 
classes. The twentieth annual report of 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tions of the Poor (1863, pp. 44-45) refers 
to Irish rowdies as the instigators of the 
violence but absolves from blame the 
immigrants as a group. The confused 
character of the riots is indicated by the 
fact that German grocery, liquor store, 
and beer garden proprietors suffered in- 
jury and property losses at the hands 
of the mob. Persuaded that the Orientals 
were but a ‘‘modification’’ of the Negro, 
a erowd of whites launched an attack 
upon the Chinese. New York Herald, 
July 16, 1863; Anglo-African, July 25, 
1863; Lee, op. cit., p. 105; County of 
New York, Board of Supervisors, Docu- 
ment No. 18, December 27, 1867 (New 
York, 1868), Vol. I, pp. 90-91, 101, 111, 
193, 207, 222-224, 424-425, 465, 507, 550- 
552, 684-686, 694-696. 
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While these riots were clear evi- 
dence of working class discontent, 
more important though less spec- 
tacular instances are afforded by 
the efforts of workingmen to im- 
prove their status by concerted 
action. During the fifties and six- 
ties workers in nearly every indus- 
try struck for higher wages and 
fewer working hours. Some, like 
the German tailors, shoemakers, 
and bakers, tried to by-pass the 
wage system by organizing co-op- 
erative shops, and a number turned 
to Marxian socialism introduced at 
New York by the German, Joseph 
Weydemeyer. No Negroes joined 
the attacks upon capitalism, and, 
despite the formation in New York 
City of an American League of 
Colored Laborers in 1850, the Ne- 
gro workers seem to have taken a 
negligible part in the labor strug- 
gles of the time.*4 

Apparently in only one instance 
did colored and white workers co- 
operate in the battle for higher 
wages. It was an exceptional situa- 
tion, involving the hotel waiters, 
most of whom were Irish-born. Be- 
cause the Negroes were fewer in 
number and more tractable (and 
hence more desirable from the pro- 
prietors’ viewpoint) they were 
paid more than the whites. In 
1853, when Negro waiters were re- 
ceiving $16 a month and white 
waiters only $12, the whites 
gathered to discuss means of equal- 
izing their wages. A colored dele- 
gate to the meeting advised the 
group to hold out for $18 a month, 
hoping thereby to aid Negroes in 
raising their own pay (or perhaps 
to dupe the whites into making im- 
possible demands!). A strike en- 


34The league was a philanthropic and 
educational enterprise rather than a 
typical labor union. Headed by S. R. 
Ward, Lewis Woodson, Frederick Doug- 
lass,-James MeCune Smith, and others, 
its object was to promote union of skilled 
colored workmen, to improve their 
‘“social and physical condition,’’ and to 
recommend commercial, mechanical, and 
agriculture education to Negro youth. It 
also planned a fund which would assist 
Negroes to go into business. New York 
Daily Tribune, July 30, 1850. An indus- 
trial fair which it contemplated for 1852 
does not seem to have taken place. I 
have found no further mention of this 
organization. 
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sued, but it was a miserable failure. 
some employers retained their best 
white waiters at higher wages but 
fired the rest, replacing them with 
women or Negroes.*® 


In skilled occupations Negroes 
and whites made no common efforts 
to improve conditions of work. Had 
Negro cooperation been desired by 
the whites, it would have been of 
no material help. There were too 
few skilled colored workers. Of 
3,688 gainfully employed Negroes 
in 1855, about 200, or only four 
tenths of one per cent were en- 
gaged in the skilled trades.** In a 
traditionally Negro calling, 74 
colored barbers and 4 hairdress- 
ers were easily outnumbered by 
Jermans, Irishmen, English’ and 
French, together with a small but 
growing number of Italians.*? 
Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
sawyers, tinsmiths, coopers, cabi- 
netmakers and upholsterers, nurses, 
cigar makers, and jewellers ac- 
counted for another 107 Negro 
working people of varying degrees 
of skill, while some of the 73 
colored boatmen (of whom 56 were 
stewards) may have been partly 
skilled.** 

Not only were the Negro artisans 
few in number; most of them were 
geographically isolated from the 
white artisans. Perhaps the main 
reason for the existence of this 
elass of colored workers was the 
fact that, with a few exceptions, 
they served the Negro community 
almost exclusively. In this respect 
they resembled the German shoe- 
makers, carpenters, painters, and 
masons who catered to the needs of 
the German immigrants and seldom 
were found outside New York 
City’s ‘‘Little Germany.’ Each 
Negro craftsman had his own 


35New York Herald, March 31, 1853, 
as cited by the European, May 2; 1857; 
New York Tribune, April 26, May 3, 
1853. 

36MSS., New York State Census, 1855. 
Cf. supra, note 21; infra, note 38. In the 
late 1830’s the city’s Negro community 
included 3 carpenters and joiners, 5 boot 
and shoemakers, 5 tailors, an engraver, a 
watch and clock maker, a sign painter, 
and 2 dress and cloak makers. Haynes 
op. cit., p. 67. 

87M S8S., New York State Census, 1855; 
Staats-Zeitung, April 7, 1860. 
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clientele which, if not entirely 
colored, included immigrants of 
little means who usually shared the 
same slum areas. 


In some respects the Negro popu- 
lation developed a degree of self- 
sufficiency. Negro shops and serv- 
ices were available in the commun- 
ity. About 1840, Negroes published 
a newspaper and operated two first- 
class restaurants, two dry goods 
stores, a hairdressing establish- 
ment, three tailor shops, four 
‘*pleasure gardens,’’ a confection- 
ery, a fruit store, and two coal 
vards.*® The restaurants and the 
richer stores were in the financial 
district or in the white shopping 
neighborhoods, but most were in 
localities where Negroes congre- 
gated. The smallest shops which 
did not advertise were probably in 
run-down locaiities inhabited chief- 
ly by the colored people themselves. 
Among these were numerous 
second-hand clothing stores and 
barber shops. Fifteen years later, 
some 31 Negroes were dealers in 


foodstuffs, mostly butchers, while 
11 were peddlers and traders, 4 


38From the manuscript schedules of 
the New York State Census of 1855. Ex- 
eluding professionals, I tabulated occupa- 
tions of some 204 Negroes who, it seemed 
to me, possessed some degree of occupa- 
tional skill. These are listed here (the 
figures in parentheses show the total 
number of whites and Negroes in the 
several occupations, as listed in the 
printed version of the census): 
78 barbers (including 4 hairdressers) 

(997) 
19 tailors (12,609) 
13 boot and shoemakers (6,745) 
13 nurses (636) 
12 carpenters (excluding 
ters) (6,901) 

sawyers (285) 

cigar makers (1,996 ‘‘tobacconists’’) 
coopers (1,018) 

jewelers (1,099) 

tinsmiths (897) 

cabinotmakers (2,606) 

masons, plasterers, bricklayers (3,634) 
moulders (593) 

bakers (2,856) 

clock makers (79) 

printers (1,901) 

sail makers (281) 

upholsterers (711) 

each of the following: boat builder, 
blacking maker, blacksmith, confec- 
tioner, carver and gilder, cage maker, 
chandler, ‘‘eutter,’’ gold and _ silver- 
smith, hat and cap maker, iron worker, 
painter, roofer and slater, ship carpen- 
ter, shirt and collar maker, tool maker. 


39Haynes, op, cit., pp. 96-97. 


ship carpen- 
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were retail shopkeepers, and 18 
served as clerks; there were also 5 
merchants, agents, or salesmen, a 
contractor, a distiller or brewer, an 
express man, a clothier, an under- 
taker, and a_ stable  keeper.*® 
Colored persons were proprietors 
of 14 hotels and boarding houses 
and 5 restaurants in 1855.*! On the 
whole, however, the s:1all number 
of Negro businesses reflected a lack 
of opportunity, while such colored 
enterprises as existed showed the 
courage of Negro businessmen who 
risked their capital in property 
which might be damaged or ruined 
by a race riot. 

Few Negroes entered the profes- 
sions. Considering the difficulties 
in the way of Negro self-improve- 
ment, however, it is remarkable 
that approximately 50 colored pro- 
fessional men were reported by the 
state census marshals in 1855. 
Exactly half were teachers and 
clergymen. Fifteen Negro musi- 
cians included, no doubt, dancers 
and minstrel singers. Five physi- 
cians, a dentist, a lawyer, and an 
artist complete the list.*? 

Perhaps more important as an 
index of the well-being of any com- 
munity is the degree to which real 
and personal property is owned. 
Colored folk sometimes acquired 
real estate despite their lowly posi- 
tion in society. In 1837, before the 
famous panic of that year, the 
Colored American asserted that Ne- 


40MSS., New York State Census, 1855. 
Among the more prominent Negro enter- 
prises were Thomas Dowling’s restaurant 
near the corner of Wall and Broad 
streets, Edward Bidwell’s two thriving 
stores in Broadway, Austin Steward’s 
liquor business, Henry Scott’s pickling 
business, and James McCune Smith’s 
drug store. Lindsay, ‘‘The Economic 
Condition of the Negroes. ..,’’ loc. cit., 
pp. 106 139, 197-198; Harmon, ‘‘The 
Negro as a Local Business Man,’’ loc. 
cit., p. 120. Cf. Martin R. Dulany, The 
Condition, Elevation, Emigration, and 
Destiny of the Colored People ... (Phila 
delphia, (1852), chapter X. 

41MSS., New York State Census, 1855. 
Others in supervisory occupations were 
7 housekeepers and janitors, 2 watchmen 
and 8 miscellaneous superintendents. In 
addition there were 7 farmers 4 garden- 
ers, florists, and nurserymen, and 4 fish- 
ermen. 

42Tbid. There were 13 teachers and 12 
clergymen; 3 ‘‘engineers’’ and a stu- 
dent were also reported. Cf. Dulany, op. 
cit., chapter XI. 
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gro freeholders to the amount of | 
$250 did ‘‘not fall far short of 
300.’"48 Twelve years later such 
freeholders represented 2.2 per cent 
of the Negro population; in 1855 
this percentage had risen to 8.7, and 
by 1865 to 10.5.4 As to the dollar 
value of real estate, only one esti- 
mate seems to be available: in 1859 
the taxed real estate owned by Ne- 
groes on Manhattan amounted to 
$1,400,000, while perhaps a like 
amount was owned in Brooklyn.* 
The value of personal property 
owned by Negroes is harder to as- 
sess. An indication, at least, is af- 
forded by savings bank deposits. 
In 1837 the Colored American 
claimed that the colored folk had 
from $50,000 to $80,000 in New 
York City savings banks, an 
amount which seems grossly exag- 
gerated when compared with James 
McCune Smith’s estimate in 1851 
of ‘‘$40,000 or $50,000 belonging 
to the colored people invested in 
savings banks in Wall-st.’** By 
1855 the Negro deposits reached 
$60,000.47 Apart from savings, 


43Colored American, July 22, 1837. 
One of these was probably E. Davis who, 
during the abolitionist riot of 1834, 
owned the brick buildings at 121 Broome 
and 123 Forsyth streets. MS letter from 
H. and A. Averill to Mayor Lawrence, 
July 12, 1834, now in the possession of 
the New York Historical Society. 


44Hirsch, ‘‘New York and the Negro 

..,’’ loc. cit., p. 434, which cites census 
figures and yearbooks as sources. By 
Article II, Section 1, of the State Con- 
stitution of 1821, Negro freeholders to 
the value of $250 were permitted to 
vote; they also were taxed, while Ne- 
groes possessing less than this were ex- 
empted from taxation. 


45Wesley, op. cit., p. 49. In Philadel- 
phia, Negroes owned real estate amount- 
ing to $400,000 in 1847 and $800,000 in 
1856. Abram L. Harris, The Negro as 
Capitalist (Philadelphia, 1936), p. 6. 
For mention of Negro-owned houses in 
New York in 1864 ef. the Citizens As- 
sociation’s Report of the Council of 
Hygiene, op. cit., p. 240. 

46Colored American, May 22, 
New York Daily Tribune, 
1851. 


47Harris, op. cit., p. 23. According to 
a report published in the African Repos- 
itory, Vol. XXXI, January 1856, p. 8, 
‘‘free persons of color’’ had $600,000 
deposited in savings fund institutions in 
New York a figure which I consider high- 
ly dubious. Cf. Arnett G. Lindsay, ‘‘ The 
Negro in Banking,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, Vol. XIV, No. 2,’ April 1929, 
p. 159. 


1837; 
March 20, 
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colored businessmen and artisans 
acquired property and equipment 
necessary for their work, and in 
1861 Smith stated that the Negroes 
of the Empire City had invested in 
their own businesses some $755,- 
000.48 

While we may conclude from this 
evidence that a colored aristocracy 
had appeared by the middle of the 
century, the great mass of Negro 
families saw no improvement of 
their lot. Wages failed to keep pace 
with rising rents and the prices of 
provisions, while in depression 
years, as in 1857, unemployment 
swelled the relief rolls. Hard times, 
the many disabilities of colored 
workers, heightened prejudice 
aroused by abolitionist propagan- 
da, and the filling of unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations by immi- 
grants contributed more than any- 
thing else to the remarkable de- 
cline in the Negro population of 
Manhattan during the 1850’s, New 
York might afford the first step to- 
ward the foreigner’s fortune, but 
for the colored man it held out 
little hope. 


48Wesley, op. cit., pp. 49-50, citing 
Clark, The Condition of the Colored 
People of the United States, p. 11; ef. 
Harris, op. cit., p. 6. The Brooklyn figure 
was $76,200, and in Williamsburg, $4,900. 


SPECIAL STATISTICAL NOTE. The 
following material, made available for 
the first time, shows occupations in which 
ten or more Negroes were engaged in 
1855 (derived from the manuscript sched- 
ules of the New York State Census of 
1855): 

1,025 domestic servants 

536 laborers (including carpet shakers) 

499 waiters 

366 laundresses 

176 porters 

151 cooks 

129 whitewashers 

111 dressmakers, seamstresses 

102 drivers, eoachmen, hackmen 

78 barbers (including 4 hairdressers) 

56 stewards 

55 cartmen, draymen, teamsters 

19 butchers 

19 tailors 

17 boatmen 

16 longshoremen 

15 chimney sweeps 

15 musicians 

14 hotel and boarding house keepers 

13 boot and shoemakers 

13 nurses 13 teachers 

12 clergymen 12 carpenters 

12 wine and liquor dealers 

11 peddlers traders 

11 farmers, gardeners, florists, nur- 

serymen 

10 sawyers 


18 clerks 


Canterbury Tale 


(Continued from page 130) 
problem of the Negro and his rela- 
tionship to the free North was 
brought into the open, and made 
something for people to consider 
and mull over according to the in- 
sistent voices of their consciences. 
When Prudence Crandall finally 
departed from the scene of her 
struggle, with her school closed and 
her convictions seemingly defeated, 
it is safe to assume that there were 
more abolitionists in New England 
than there were before the case was 
aired in the courts and newspapers 
of her time. 

As for the half-hearted and 
timerous, their actions throughout 
the Crandall affair were typical. 
They feared to raise their: voices 
against the tyrannical acts of Jud- 
son and his band, and thus did 
themselves irreparable harm. For 
who can say what might displease 
the Judsons of the world after 
they have vented their rage and 
prejudice on those citizens who 
have black skins. Who can guar- 
antee that a man so consumed by 
hate and ignorance as was Andrew 
Judson, could not strike out next 
against some Catholic, Jew, Mor- 
mon, or what have you. The les- 
sons of the matter should be patent 
to those who have more than a 
passing affection for freedom. 

Where human beings are being 
persecuted because of their color 
or conviction, it is the duty of all 
good men to fight the persecutors. 
Where some individual has been 
so benighted as to spew hate against 
his fellow men—no matter what 
their color—that person must be 
exposed so that his viciousness is 
apparent to everyone. And of su- 
preme importance to all of us, no 
matter how free from prejudice we 
think we are, we must look deep 
within ourselves and ask whether 
we are as tolerant as we think. 
It is a terrible fact to contemplate, 
but nevertheless true, that it is the 
little people of the world who often 
cause the most damage to society. 
Without millions to ‘‘heil’’ him, 
there would have been no Hitler. 
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It was a mob of ‘‘solid citizens,’’ 
if you please, who perpetrated 
lynchings in Georgia, burned 
crosses on mountain tops in New 
Jersey, and threw missiles at politi- 
cians in Alabama supposedly in- 
volved in a free election. It was 
just ordinary people, the average 
townsmen of Canterbury, who 
ranted May out of the town hall, 
rang bells when Prudence was 
jailed, and tried to set fire to her 
home when the Quaker schoolteach- 
er refused to knuckle under to their 
bigotry. 

The grim and sorry acts that oc- 
curred in Canterbury are before us 
in the pages of history. So are 
those events that have taken place 
in a thousand Canterburys all over 
the country since 1833, and have 
been equally damaging to our 
democracy and our freedoms. The 
color of a man’s skin, the character 
of his ancestors, the way he pays 
homage to his God—these are hard- 
ly fit criterions for judging his ex 
cellence as a human being. This 
is the lesson we must learn, this is 
the credo we must teach our chil- 
dren, this is the ethic that must be- 
come part of the unconscious mo- 
rality of society. When it does, 
we can begin to call ourselves civil- 
ized, and the Prudence Crandails 
and the Mays will rest quietly in 
their graves. 





Least Resistance 
(Continued from page 144) 


sumption is that, if you say noth- 
ing about the Negro, the whites will 
forget about race and everybody 
will be white. In other places where 
the schools have been integrated 
things have not turned out thus. 
One would naturally inquire wheth- 
er these teachers decided to discon- 
tinue the history of those of He- 
brew, Greek, Roman, and Teu- 
tonic origin the same time they 
eliminated the Negro from their 
curriculum, This attitude is due to 
the fact that these teachers have 
an inferiority complex. Their 
thinking has been conditioned by 
the mis-education which they have 
undergone. 
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LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


tory Week brings to the foreground some 

discouraging as well as encouraging aspects. 
So many schools and churches and other institu- 
tions are now becoming interested that they put to 
shame the minority which manifest no interest at 
all. Some of these half-awakened persons try to 
show their interest by staging something insignifi- 
cant worked out over night. Instead of making 
adequate preparation first by teaching the record 
of the Negro throughout the year and demonstrat- 
ing during Negro History Week the results of 
such effort, they clip a few stories from newspapers 
or buy a few pictures of noted persons now in the 
limelight and briefly discuss them. What such 
participants thus do does not amount to the ordi- 
nary requirement for teaching current events, for 
developments of consequence should be brought 
to the attention of the youth daily throughout the 
year. 


Ei HE increasing popularity of Negro His- 


These short-cut exercises are usually restrictsd 
to some comment on those Negroes who have re- 
cently made an impression with their music, have 
made a record in pugilism, or have starred in some 
other popular sports. In some cases the heroes em- 
phasized are charged with crime or are under in- 
dictment for heinous offences. This method exposes 
the difficulty of playing up as belonging among 
the great those still active. It is difficult to evaluate 
one’s achievements until he has finished his career, 
and often it is necessary to wait many years there- 
after to make an appraisal of his deeds. Men who 
have served as governors of their states and have 
represented their constituents in Congress have 
been convicted of crime and incarcerated in our 
penitentiaries. 

There is so much of importance in the past hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the present that it is unwise 
to indulge in extensive eulogy on those whose 
careers are not sufficiently advanced for scientific 
appraisal. Teachers and parents have daily oppor- 
tunities to teach children the salient facts of their 
history. A boy going home finds that almost all 
the passengers on the car in which he is riding are 
colored, and he realizes that he is living in a neigh- 


borhood where practically all the residents are 
colored. In passing a schoolhouse where only white 
children attend, he asks his parents why he also 
may not attend that school. When he enters a sepa- 
rate school he discovers that the building is not so 
imposing and not so well equipped as the one which 
attracted his attention, and he wants to know why. 
His parents take him to town where he sees nice 
foods exhibited in the windows of restaurants, and 
he becomes almost frantic to go in and eat. When 
his parents object to his urgent request, he requires 
an explanation. When he goes to church he real- 
izes that the pastor and the members of the congre- 
gation are all of his color and that he is not wanted 
in churches for people of a different stock. In the 
proper explanation of these things parents have the 
opportunity to do the groundwork and build a 
body of knowledge as to the past of the Negro as 
it concerns the present and the present as it has 
been determined by the past. 


This does not mean, however, that the history 


of the Negro should be presented as a mere lamen- 
tation. In explaining these conditions to the child 
there comes the grand opportunity to give the story 
of those heroes and heroines who have labored to 
change these conditions and have effected certain 
reforms which have improved the status of the 
Negro. Here should be presented to the youth a 
panorama of these unselfish workers and martyrs 
who set the example for those who would live for 
others and make the world better than they found 
it in the beginning of their careers. To neglect this 
inspiring record for the few doing some interesting 
stunts today is unworthy of those who have been 
chosen to enlighten and inspire the youth to noble 
deeds. Teachers who know nothing about this 
history and try to hide their ignorance by making 
short cuts through dubious ways should not be al- 
lowed to teach the youth. 


’ Recently we heard an undesirable echo from 
New Jersey where the schools for the races have 
been finally integrated. Some Negro teachers 
have decided that they should no longer mention 
the Negro as such in the mixed schools. The pre- 


(Continued on page 143) 
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